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First Quality Dependable Hardware 
Backed by 


BULLARD AND GORMLEY 


Prompt Service 


Delivering orders promptly 
is an essential element in 
the building up of one’s bus= 
iness. 


The punctual SERVICE 
rendered by BULLARD & 
GORMLEY makes it pos- 
sible for you to make a de= 
livery on short notice, and 
figure out just how soon the 
shipment will reach you. 
This will enable you to keep 
the old customers and make 
many new ones. 


BULI 
ARD & COR MLEYy CO 


HARDWARE 





Our modern equipment and 
efficient organization en= 
able us to give you this 
renowned BULLARD & 
GORMLEY SERVICE. 


You are sure to be pleased 
after giving us a trial. 


Write for our catalog 
to-day. 


WHOLESALE HARDWARE 


Sporting Goods and Fishing Tackle, 
General and Builders’ Hardware, 
Mechanics’ Tools and Cutlery. 


BULLARD & GORMLEY COMPANY 


173-175 North State Street 8-10 Couch Place 7-9 East Lake Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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We Will Tell You Why There Is A Big Demand For 


IMP ERIAL WARM AIR FURNACES 


{| It is because they are All-Steel. The 
body is rolled from a single plate of steel, 
securely riveted together in one place 
only. 


{] Absolutely gas and dust tight. 
{| No asbestos packing used. 


{| Will radiate more heat than either 
cast or wrot iron warm air heaters. 





{| Dealers, you must supply the ever 
increasing demand for All-Steel warm air 
heaters. Then why not give your trade 
the best? IMPERIAL ALL-STEEL 
WARM AIR FURNACES will get busi- 
ness for you and the satisfaction they 
give will keep it. 


{| Write today for complete information 
and new illustrated circulars. 


IMPERIAL FURNACE CO. 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


Front Rank— 


- Back of the Front Rank Warm Air 
Furnace is 28 years of integrity, fair 
dealing, and thorough, conscientious 
attention to the warm air furnace 
business. 


The back of the Front Rank Furnace 
tells the story—no other furnace has a 
larger fire travel—the radiators are of 
heavy steel, securely riveted and abso- 
lutely gas tight. There are other im- 
portant features that make it advisable 
for you to 


Be the “Front Rank” 
Representative 


Our latest catalog tells all 
about the Front Rank Warm Air 
Furnaces—ask us to send you a 
copy and our dealers’ proposition. 


HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 


4045 Forest Park Boulevard Saint Louis, Missouri 
























































ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 


PupiisHED Every SATURDAY 








Address ‘all communications ‘and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 
New. York Office 
1478 Broadway at 42nd Street 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND JTs Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR PosTAGE Parp $2.00 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR POSTAGE Paip $4.00 CANADA ONE YEAR PosTAGE Parp $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 





ON PAGE 27 of this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
aNp HARDWARE REcorD William T. Gormley discusses 

acetate: the very important matter of ‘keeping up 

Prices Not the quality—especially as this refe1s to 

High in the retail hardware dealer. A _ specific 

Comparison. case is cited by Mr. Gormley in which he 
shows that the failure of the dealer in question to 
continue to keep in stock a certain well-known article 

_of every day use simply because the price had been 
advanced practically drove a customer to send his 
order to a mail order house. 

There is no problem that is of such vital importance 
_to the upbuilding’ of a solid, substantial business suc- 
cess as that of rendering efficient service, and certainly 
no retail hardware dealer can be said to render such 
service who under the present conditions does not 
continue to offer for sale merchandise of reliable 
quality even though the prices may be considerably 
higher than they were two years ago. 

But Mr. Gormley does not stop at pointing out the 
danger. As usual, he has a very practical suggestion 
to assist those who may be troubling themselves as to 
how the possible objections of customers to the higher 
prices may be met: 

It is obvious that if a person is making more money 
today than he was before he will be in better position 
to pay an advance, and surely this applies to the aver- 
age person in rural communities as well as in cities. 
Labor receives much higher wages. [‘armers in many 
instances are obtaining more than twice as much for 
their grain, produce, fruit and live stock than was the 
case, for instance, twenty years ago, while in only 
comparatively few cases prices on hardware and re- 
lated lines have been advanced more than fifty per- 
cent. 

In view of these facts, it would appear nothing 
more than good policy and good business-sense for the 
retail hardware dealer, as well as for others who have 
merchandise to sell, to carry in stock and offer for 
sale, the same reliable lines they have been carrying 
and to ask the proper prices for the various articles, 
based upon the cost of them. 








Tue pay of miracles may be past and gone, but 
the fact remains that by the paying out of money it has 
actually been possible to reduce the cost 
of many articles to the consumer. 

Less than ten years ago comparatively 
few people knew of a man by the name 
of Henry Ford, and when he placed his automobile 
on the market it cost the buyer in the neighborhood 


Why Cost of 
Distribution 
Was Reduced. 


CHICAGO, OCTOBER 14, 1916. 


$2:00 Per Year. 


of $800.00. In the ten years that have passed the 
quality of the car has been improved in many re- 
spects; cost of materials used in its manufacture, has 
in many cases increased a hundred. percent; wages 
paid to the mechanics in his factories are far higher 
today than when he started—and yet, his automobile 
is today sold at less than half the the price asked. for 
the first model. . 

The chief cause for this seemingly anomalous situa- 
tion is found in the fact that by the judicious use, of 
well prepared advertising, consumers were convinced 
of two things: 

I‘irst, that even if this automobile was a low priced 
one it was well made and would “stand up” under 
hard usage. 

Second, that an automobile—this particular auto- 
mobile, was not a luxury, but that it would prove 
a valuable investment, both as a pleasure car and as 
business vehicle. 

The result was only what could be expected: Sales 
increased by leaps and bounds. The larger quantities 
produced made it possible to use profitably machinery 
where hand work had been employed and to reduce 
the overhead percentage on every car completed, and 
so, although the Company of which Mr. Ford is the 
head has made immense profits, the cost of his’ cars 
has been reduced from year to year. 

Here we have then again a demonstration of the in- 
controvertible fact that well planned and wisely exe- 
cuted advertising, coupled with properly managed 


manufacturing processes, always reduces the cost to 


the consumer and increases the profit to the manu- 
facturer. 

But what benefit does the retailer derive ? 

This is an easy question to answer: By the greater 
number of sales that he is enabled to make because of 
the manufacturer’s advertising the retailer also reaps 
in the harvest of profits, for where before he sold one 
car a month he now sells a dozen or more—each one 
yielding him a fair net profit. 

Incidentally, it is worthy of note that when the new 
prices for 1917 were published an important change 
in the Company’s selling policy was also announced: 
Irom now on the Company will confine its activities 
to manufacturing, and the selling will be done through 
independent wholesale and retail distributors. 

In other words, it was found that the least ex- 
pensive and most efficient method of distributing this 


staple—for as such must the Ford ear be considered 
in the automobile field—was that of the recognized 
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channel of distribution: From the manufacturer 
through wholesaler and retailer to the consumer. 

Notwithstanding the claims that are constantly be- 
ing put forth by the advocates of the socalled, but mis- 
named “direct-to-consumer” method of distribution it 
has thus again been demonstrated that the least ex- 
pensive and most efficient method is that which is 
rightly referred to as the regular channel of distribu- 
tion: From the manufacturer through the wholesaler 
and retailer to the consumer. 








WITH THE cessation of the war in-Europe will nat- 
urally come a period of renewed competition among 
the belligerent countries and neutrals to 
Cost System Secure control of the world’s markets. 
Aid to United The European countries that previous to 
States Trade the outbreak of hostilities had firmly in- 
After the War. trenched themselves in the trade of for- 
eign countries will make every possible 
effort to regain their former standing. They may be 
handicapped by lack of sufficient funds or by the press 
of domestic situations but no one doubts that they 
will be found capable of immediately setting out to 
build up foreign trade. Leaders of their industries 
are cognizant of the fact that the resumption and 
steady increase of business with foreign countries 
means, from a financial standpoint, a quick recupera- 
tion and return to normal conditions, and consequently 
they will spare no efforts to renew and eventually sur- 
pass their previous volume of foreign trade. 

With this actual circumstance on the horizon, it 
behooves American manufacturers to commence 
strengthening their position at once so as to be ade- 
quately prepared to meet this competition when the 
war ceases. One of the importarit means by which 
the American industries can be placed on such a firm 
basis is the establishment of cost systems by manu- 
facturers, which action was recommended by Edward 
N. Hurley, Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, in his address before the Ohio Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at their recent meeting in Columbus. 

“Nine-tenths of the concerns reporting to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission do not keep adequate cost sys- 
tems,” declared Mr. Hurley. “Out of the 60,000 
corporations that report an annual income of $5,000 
or more, half do not charge off a single penny for de- 
preciation.” 

In the course of his address, Mr. Hurley also urged 
that strenuous efforts to increase American foreign 
trade, particularly by the establishment of branches 
of American banks abroad, be made to face the more 
efficient and larger scale production of European coun- 
tries when peace comes. 

When we consider that retailers in every line of 
business have profited materially and placed their 
business on a. paying basis through the installation 
of cost systems, it readily becomes apparent that man- 
ufacturers, whose enterprises are naturally of a much 
wider and varied scope, should establish thorough cost 
systems that will enable them to properly compute 
their cost of doing business. The use of such a sys- 
tem is nothing more than a matter of logic—everyone 
engaged in business should, in justice to himself, know 
exactly what his operating expenses are so that his 


selling prices may be accurately gauged and a fair 
profit realized. 

In view of the European competition, American 
manufacturers will find such a move still more desir- 
able, and to assist them in this respect, Mr. Hurley ex- 
plained that the Trade Commission is prepared to 
send experts to assist trade associations in adopting 
sound cost systems. The organizations that avail 
themselves of this proffered assistance will no doubt 
find it redounding greatly to their benefit. 








As A SPECIFIC instance to prove that there is no 
possibility of maintaining last year’s prices on stoves 
and ranges if the manufacturer and re- 

Retail Stove taijer are to make a fair profit the fol- 
aed ong lowing figures are given, the price’ 

e Higher. ° ? ’ 

named being for the basic weight or 
quantity respectively: 

Sheet steel cost the manufacturers in 1915 $1.70; 
today the price is $2.75—an advance of 61.7 percent. 

Hoop and band steel cost in 1915 $1.25; now $2.50, 
an advance of 100 percent. 

Foundry pig iron cost in 1915 $13.25, today $18.80 
—42 percent more. 

Coke'cost $2.15 in 1915, today $3.75—74.4 percent 
higher. ; 

Sheet copper cost in 1915 $20.50, today $34.00— 
66 percent more. 

Crating lumber cost in 1915 $23.50, today $28.co— 
19 percent higher. 

Add to this the fact that practically every man em- 
ployed in stove foundries and finishing shops is re- 
ceiving on an average of 25 percent higher wages, 
and it stands to reason that the manufacturer must 
ask more for the same quality of stove or range, and if 
the retailer must pay more—which is an absolute 
necessity—he must, in order to make a fair profit, 
pass on to the consumer not only the advance he pays 
but a percentage on this advance to his former selling 
price. 

There is no reason why the consumer should not 
be required to pay more. The manufacturer caunot 
be expected to bear the entire burden of higher cost, 
nor should the retailer. As it is, all three should 
divide the burden and thereby keep the industrial and 
commercial wheels running smoothly. 








WHEN THE MOVEMENT to organize commercial 
clubs in the smaller cities and towns as well as in the 
metropolitan communities was first 
New Work for started, the chief idea appeared to be 
“ay that the activities of such organizations 
2 were to be for the larger part on the 
line of securing new industrial or commercia! enter- 
prises which would bring along a number of well- 
paid employes or which provided additional means of 
employment for those now living in such commun 
ties. : | 
Much effort and money was spent along these lines 
and in many cases with the desired results. 


But as time ‘has gone on it was found tha’ in order 
to bring lasting behefits to the communities i” question 
something more must be done. Manufactu*ing 

d towns 


terprises which located in smaller cities ai 
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found it difficult to keep their employes whom they 
had brought there, because these employes, coming 
from larger cities, in many cases did not find suitable 
homes or means for such amusements and entertain- 
ment as they had been accustomed to. 

So the natural thing for the Commercial Club was 
to provide suitable places of residence and also to 
arrange for various methods of public or private 
means of entertainment. 

In this way the Commercial Club has become an 
important force, collectively applied for the purpose 
of solving many of the problems which are con- 
stantly coming up and affecting the relations between 
labor and capital. 

In other words, the Commercial Club has taken on 
a new vestment, in the form of a new humanitarian 
outlook which it did not have ten or fifteen years ago. 
It has developed a community consciousness, which 
has been brought about through close association of 
business men in the same community who hitherto 
had been seeking to solve their problems as indi- 
viduals, but who had found that many of these prob- 
lems could be solved easier and. more efficiently by 
cooperation with one another. 

One way in which this community spirit has mani- 
fested itself is in the cooperation between commercial 
organizations and municipal offices in the working out 
of constructive programs for community betterment, 
and so we have again exemplified the fact, that even 
though men may become affiliated with an organiza- 
tion such as a Commercial Club from purely selfish 
motives, in the long run they will, if under proper 
leadership, come to the point where they will forget 
the first selfish motive and take an active interest in 
the work for the betterment of the community— 
which, of course, is as it should be. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 





Even if Hamp Williams has plenty to do in man- 
aging his large and successful hardware business in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, he finds time and has the 
inclination to devote much effort toward making con- 
ditions better for those who may not be so fortunately 
situated as he. 

For instance, I notice that he is one of the Com- 
missioners of the Arkansas Tuberculosis Sanatarium 
which is located at Booneville, and as such he deliv- 
ered an address at the recent dedicatory exercises of 
the Echols Cottage which had been erected in the 
memory of the late W. J. Echols of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. As usual, “Hamp” acquitted himself with 
credit. 

* *K * 

“Joe” Rees, Vice-president of the Illinois Corpora- 
tion of the Brier Hill Steel Company, told a good 
story the other day while visiting with some of the 
“Indians,” as the hardware salesmen who stay at the 
Auditorium Hotel when in Chicago are called: 

At a prayer-meeting a good old brother stood up 
and said he was glad to give the following testimony : 
“My wife and I,” he said, “started in life with hardly 
acent in the world. We began at the lowest round of 
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the ladder, but the Lord has been good to us and we 
have worked up—we have prospered. We bought a 
little farm and raised good crops. We have a good 
home and a nice family of children, and,” he added 
with much emphasis, “I am the head of that family.” 

After he sat down his wife promptly arose to cor- 
roborate all that he had said. She said that they had 
started in life with hardly a cent, the Lord had been 
good to them and they had prospered; they did have 
a farm and good crops, and it was true they did have 
a fine family of children. But she added with satis- 
faction, “I am the neck that moves the head.” 

I was rather impressed with the following quota 
tion whicit 1 saw in a magazine the other day. ‘Tne 
name of the author was not given, but the sentiment 
by this to-me-unknown writer is so fine that I am glad 
to pass it on to the readers of AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

The Life Abundant. 

Only when a man learns to assert himself, when he 
dares to stand before the world and say, “This may 
not be written in the books, this may not be orthodox, 
but this is God’s message to me”; only when he has 
reached a position of beautiful and noble self-detach- 
ment, so that he is perfectly indifferent to public opin- 
ion except wherein public opinion accords with his 
own highest light; only when he reveres truth more 
than tradition, and the divine monitions of a sane 
mind and conscience rather than the stupid and mean- 
ingless convention of society; only when he is man 
enough to affirm his own soul and to be his own man, 
is he in the way of living the life abundant, the life 
that commands by its nobility and enriches by its 
beauty. 

* OK x 

Set a good example to every other clerk in the 
store of your energy, of your ability, of your loyalty. 
Loyalty to your store is a big thing. It counts for a 
lot. Always be loyal to the store that provides you 
with a living, and if you cannot be loyal to it, give up 
A disloyal clerk is a handicap to the store 

*k ok *K 


your job. 


Those of us who are inclined to feel morose on 
every occasion and who frown upon the manifesta- 
tions of a cheerful, sunny disposition imbued with the 
joy of living, may well take to heart the beautiful 
thought so happily expressed in the little poem ap- 
pended. Laughter—and more laughter—is a tonic 
that many of us need for our own happiness and for 
the happiness of those about us. "Tis truly said that 
like the sunshine, it cheers folks along, and like music, 
it makes living sweet: 

Sunshine and Music. 
A laugh is just like sunshine, 
It freshens all the day, _ 

It tips the peak of life with light 
And drives the clouds away; 
The soul grows glad that hears it, 
And feels its courage strong: 

A laugh is just like sunshine 
For cheering folks along. 


A laugh is just like music; 
It lingers in the heart, 
And where its melody is heard 
The ills of life depart; 
And happy thoughts come crowding 
Its joyful notes to greet— 
A laugh is just like music 
For making living sweet! 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS. 











The Orbon Stove and Range Company, Belleville, 
Illinois, will build an addition to its plant. 

The Solar Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been incorporated for $20,000 by E. J. Thobaden, 
William J. Shaver, S. J. Deutsch, A. L. Lang and 
Hyman Spielberg. 

The Wilson Stove and Manufacturing Company, 
Metropolis, Illinois, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000 by James Wilson, James B. Wil- 
son and S. H. Long. 

The Marion Stove Company, Marion, Indiana, has 
been re-incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
by F. P. Fruchey, Tom Fruchey and Margaret Cun- 
ningham, owing to the death of F. J. Gould, its presi- 
dent. 


oa 


PATENTS FOLDING CAMP STOVE. 








Harry Don Davison, Stevenson, Washington, has 
procured United States patent rights, under number 











4 1,199,056, for a folding camp 
°—#| stove described herewith: In 
” a camp stove, a pair of stakes 
20 adapted to be driven into the 
“  #-*¥2}| ground in spaced relation, 
pen each of said posts having an 
“ upwardly turned hook ad- 
Ls «-+| jacent its top, one of the posts 
1,199,056 having a plurality of eyes ar- 
rasged in vertically spaced 
relation below the top hook, a 
L- 7 7 anal 











. grid, inverted V-shaped hang- 
ers having loops at their apices engageable with the 
first hooks and having the ends of their legs foldably 
connected with the grid, and an adjusting wire having 
one end foldably connected to the grid adjacent one 
corner thereof, the free end of the wire being pro- 
vided with a hook engageable with the eyes selectively. 
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RETAIL PRICES MUST BE ADVANCED IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH RISING 
COST PRICES. 





The following very timely suggestion is made in a 
recent issue of the “Born Ranger,” the very helpful 
and interesting monthly magazine published by the 
sorn Steel Range Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 

“There is no desire upon manufacturers as a whole 
to make the retailer bear the brunt of rising prices— 
it is merely their purpose to distribute the burden in 
as equitable a manner as possible over each handler 
of the wares—himself—the jobber—the retailer and 
the consumer. So you may rest assured that they are 
carrying their share and only asking that the dealer 
and consumer help. 

“It is only fair, therefore, that you advance your 
prices accordingly, and let the consumer bear his part 





also. It is well to do this at once if you have not 
already done so, for every indication is that prices 
will go even higher, and if the consumer is not edu- 
cated to the fact a little later you may find yourself 
in the predicament of having to face the alternative 
of shouldering the whole price advance yourself or 
losing good customers.” 


= 





GAS STOVE PATENTED. 





James H. Walker, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, assignor 
to The Fuller-Warren Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, has obtained 



































- = Sie ) ip : United States 
= eS . * Ar patent rights, un- 
1 ae der number 1,- 

mm Uy t (6 cl 199,842, for a gas 
ri ANA On stove described 

ae Rone) Saas in the following: 
be es Se The combination 
Cieoes 5 | of a stove and a 
ees gas heating ap- 





pliance compris- 
ing, a gas’ manifold, a plate at one side of the heating 
compartment of the stove, said plate formed with 
openings therein, gas burners, each burner having a 
flue and discharge head, the discharge head extending 
through one of said openings in said plate, the burner 
being supported by said plate, and a gas passage for 
each burner communicating with the manifold and 
discharging in said flue. 





STOVE BURNER THAT WILL USE GASOLENE, 
KEROSENE AND DISTILLATE 
EQUALLY WELL. 





Signalizing its establishment in a remarkable new 
plant where Vapor stoves will be assembled on a 
conveyor belt, the Detroit Vapor Stove Gompany’s 
representatives are showing to the trade a burner 
which uses oil or gasolene—either one—alternately, 
or for that matter, in rotation with “distillate” in ter- 
ritories where the cost of gasolene is extraordinarily 
high. Notwithstanding the fact that there are excel- 
lent laws prescribing red paint for gasolene containers, 
there have been accidents through attempts to burn 
gasolene in certain kerosene stoves. That such acci- 
dents have been impossible in the Detroit Vapor Stove 
burner for some time, is not as generally known as It 
is interesting, and with the new burner, versatile as to 
the use of fuels, they are absolutely preciuded in the 
case of Detroit Vapor Stove users, no matter what 
fuel may be preferred. Stove dealers will reccive full 
information as to the many interesting and sales m- 
ducing features of Detroit Vapor Stoves by writing 
to the Detroit Vapor Stove Company, Depar nent 48, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west-= 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 48 to 53 inclusive. 





The Hardware Specialties Company, Muncie, Indi- 
ana, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$15,000 by Loy Wilson, N. G. Hunter and Aline 
Matter. 

The Diehl Novelty Company, Glenbeulah, Wiscon- 
sin, has changed its name to the Hardware Specialty 
Company. , 

John C. Hoof and Company, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, wholesalers of wagon hardware and 
other vehicle supplies, have leased the seven story and 
basement building at 139 West Illinois Street. 





The National Manufacturing Company, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, has been incorporated for $75,000 to manufac- 
ture hardware by Neil P. Fassett, G. L. Devereaux, 
F, D. Colson, A. W. Herring and H. F. Dodson. 
VISITORS TO ATLANTIC CITY HARDWARE 

CONVENTIONS INVITED TO DUPONT 
TRAPSHOOTING SCHOOL ON 
GREAT PIER. 








Invitations have been extended to those in attend- 
ance at the Atlantic City Hardware Conventions, 
October 17 to 20, to visit the Dupont Trapshooting 
School on the ocean end of Young’s Million Dollar 
Pier. 

Each day a sterling silver trophy spoon will be pre- 
sented to the lady and gentleman in attendance upon 
the Conventions who make the high score at 25 tar- 
gets. 





2 
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A.W. DOUGLAS ADDRESSES SALESMANSHIP 
CLUB OF ST. LOUIS. 





A. W. Douglas, Vice-president of Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, St. Louis, Missouri, whose long and 
successful business experience has made him familiar 
with the many various phases of the science of selling 
Was the speaker at the first meeting of the newly 
formed Salesmanship Club of St. Louis, which was 
held Monday evening, October ninth. 


+o-o- 
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COMMERCIAL ATTACHE TO GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND TO BE IN CHICAGO 
OCTOBER 19 TO 21. 





Pierce C. Williams, Commercial Attache, accredited 
to the Embassy at London, England, will be in Chi- 
cago October 19 to 21 inclusive and appointments can 
be made for conferences with him in regard to oppor- 





tunities for business in the British Isles by addressing 
him at 504 Federal Building, Chicago. He will not 
be able to make any public addresses owing to the 
fact that he is accredited to one of the countries at 
war. 


oo? 


PITTSBURGH RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS 
WILL HOLD ANNUAL RECEPTION 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 





The Fifth Annual Reception of the Pittsburgh Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association will be held Friday 
evening, November third, at Fort Pitt Hotel. Dancing 
will begin at 8:30 o'clock. Admission for each person 
is $1.50 which includes refreshments. 

The Committee on Arrangements is composed of 
Theodore Backoefer, Chairman; George H. Klauss; 
Walter F. McQuiston; Charles W. Scarborough; 
Louis J. Heckler; Samuel K. Waring; George Saupe; 
George M. McKnight and Benjamin A. Maggini. 

The following are on the Floor Committee: George 
M. McKnight, Chairman; J. H. Evans, Jr.; Philip B. 
Heckler; Charles W. Scarborough; Paul Kohler; H. 
Clymer Painter; A. A. Allen; J. W. Jones; W. M. 
Strathern; John F. Schultz; H. M. Kirk, and N. A. 
Voegtly. 





FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers” and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

Sporting ammunition, etc., Number 22609—An Ameri- 
can consular officer in the Netherlands reports that a firm 
in his district desires to purchase in the United States am- 
munition for sporting purposes, ball and shotgun shells, re- 
volvers, etc. Correspondence in Dutch or French. 

Nails, wood screws, etc. Number 22642—An_ export 
house on the Pacific coast of the United States writes the 
Bureau that it has received orders from the Orient -for 
5,000 gross flat head iron wood screws, elastic webbing, 
borax for use in enameling, and nails packed in casks con- 
taining one picul (i. e., 133% pounds). Quotations with 
statement as to date of delivery, etc., desired. References. 

Hardware, chemicals, etc., Number 22625.—An import 
and export firm on the Pacific coast of the United States 
writes the Bureau that it is in receipt of inquiries from 
the Orient for chemicals, hardware, cutlery, machinery, farm 
implements, automobiles, dry goods, shoes, hosiery, block 
tin pipes, lead and tin ingots, zinc boiler plates, fish, fruit, 
lumber, etc. Reference. Catalogues and quotations desired. 

Padlocks, etc., Number 22646.—A business man in Russia 
desires to communicate with American manufacturers and 
exporters of padlocks and locks with keys, eyelets and hooks 
for shoes, cotton yarn, and women’s hosiery. 
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HARDWARE SPECIAL FROM CHICAGOTO 
ATLANTIC CITY HARDWARE CON- 
VENTIONS FILLED TO 
CAPACITY. 


The Hardware Special which will leave from the 
LaSalle Street Station, Chicago, on Sunday, October 
15th, at 11 A. M., for the great Hardware Conventions 
that are to be held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, Oc- 
tober 17 to 20, will carry a capacity number, no more 
reservations being accepted. 

The following will travel on the Hardware Special: 

These Will Leave at Chicago. 


T. J. Usher, Chicago, of Russell & Erwin Manufacturing 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 

Mrs. T. J. Usher. 

H. E. Warner, Chicago, of Hardware Dealers’ Magazine. 

Mrs. H. E. Warner. 

C. E. Nash, of Nash Hardware Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Mrs. C. E. Nash. 

E. N. Birge, of Ames Shovel and Tool Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Mrs. E. N. Birge. 

A. J. Luedke, of Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. A. J. Luedke. 

C. J. Knapp and L. S. Soule, Chicago, of Hardware Age. 

J. Clarke Coit, of Lee-Coit-Andersen Hardware Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Charles Silvester, Chicago, of Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, Connecticut. 
. W. J. Keene, of Chicago Spring Butt Company, Chicago, 

linois. 

Mrs. W. J. Keene. 

W. J. Donahue and and H. R. Weesner, of Wabash 
Screen Door Company, Chicago. 

W. J. Klauer, of Klauer Manufacturing Company, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

B. B. Bell, of Hunt, Helm, Ferris and Company, Har- 
vard, Illinois. 

Mrs. B. B. Bell. 

Mrs. E. B. Hunt. 

E. O. Faeth, of Swift Fly Swatter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Mrs. E. O. Faeth. 

W. S. Brown and F. J. Camp, of Brown-Camp Hard- 
ware Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

W. A. L. Thompson, of W. A. L. Thompson Hardware 
Company, Topeka, Kansas. 

Mrs. W. A. L. Thompson. 

F. Colladay, of The Frank Colladay Hardware Com- 
pany, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Mrs. F. Colladay. 

H. W. Geller, of Geller, Ward and Hasner Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mrs. H. W. Geller. 

J. M. Halloway, Kansas City, Missouri, and W. H. Foege, 
of American Steel and Wire Company, Chicago. 

Mrs. W. H. Foege. 

Mrs. J. M. Halloway. 

R. B. Jones, of Clyde Cutlery Company, Clyde, Ohio. 

I. S. Kemp, of Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. 

H. A. Taylor, Chicago, of American. Screw Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Mrs. H. A. Tavlor. 

F. D. Ford, Ciricago, of Eagle Lock Company, Terryville, 
Connecticut. 

A. H. Vayo, of Eclipse Manufacturing Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

W. H. Schwab, of Auto Parts Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Daniel Stern, of AMERICAN ARTISAN, Chicago. 

C. F. Boetticher, of Boetticher and Kellogg Company, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

Mrs. C. F. Boetticher. 

F. D. Empkie, of Empkie, Shugart, Hill Company, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 

Mrs. F. D. Empkie. 

J. J. Walworth, Chicago, of Rome Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rome, New York. 

Theodore Neuhaus, of Sickels and Preston Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Mrs. Theodore Neuhaus. 

Miss Elizabeth Neuhaus. 

W. V. Hawkins, Chicago, of Columbian Rope Company, 
Auburn, New York. 
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G. E. Garland, of Townley Metal and Hardware Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Mrs. G. E. Garland. 

T. E. Ward, of The Stowell Company, Milwaukee, \Vjs- 
consin. 

Mrs. T. E. Ward. 

Mrs. Sarah Moran. 

Charles D. Clark, Peoria, Illinois. 

L. G. McDonald, of American Wire Fabrics Company, 
Chicago. ‘ 

O. J. Willis, St. Louis, Missouri, of American Sheet and 
Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh. 

H. S. Stanton, of Carter Carburetor Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

F. E. Cutler and G. W. Huntley, of Cutler Hardware 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 

R. A. Shaw and H. E. Meagher, of Union Carbide Sales 
Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Myers, of Harper, McIntire Company, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

Mrs. Myers. 

J. A. Warner, of Wyeth Hardware and Manufacturing 
Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

W. J. Fedderly, Cleveland, Ohio, of Hardware Age. 

F. W. Hurty, of Hackett, Gates, Hurty Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

F. C. Ralston, of Imperial Brass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

H. R. Harper, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and J. A. Roberts, 
Chicago, of Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 

James Surpless, Chicago, of Surpless, Dunn and Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Edwin T. Nipher, of Ames Shovel and Tool Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Stanley J. Birge, of Seymour Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

H. C. Smith, of Allith-Prouty Company, Danville, IIli- 
nois. 

Mrs. H. C. Smith. 

Leon C. Warner, of Warner Hardware Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

W. C. Stephens, Chicago, of P. and F. Corbin Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

H. August Luedke and John Pritzlaff, of John Pritzlaff 
Hardware Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. H. August Luedke. 

Felix Van Cleef, of Van Cleef Brothers, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

Mrs. Felix Van Cleef. 

J. A. Conover, J. F. Richards and C. D. Moore, of Rich- 
ards and Conover Hardware Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

Charles Sharrocks, of Baker and Hamilton Hardware 
Company, San Francisco, California. 

J. H. Cummings, Chicago. 

E. T. Hubbell, of Townley Metal and Hardware Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. 

C. T. Curtis, of Simonds 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. ; 

W. S. Brown, of Eclipse Manufacturing Company, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 

Mrs. W. S. Brown. 

F. R. Nichols, of Nichols Wire Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Mrs. F. R. Nichols. 

W. H. Bennett, of Bennett Hardware Company, Long 
Beach, California. 

Mrs. W. H. Bennett. 

F. C. Barksdale, of Brown-Roberts Hardware Company, 
Alexandria, Louisiana. 

F. B. Platt, of Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk and Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. : 

H. C. Grosscup, of Lovell Manufacturing Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Irving W. Ott, of John Pritzlaff Hardware Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

C. F. Braffett, Chicago, Simonds Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

F. G. Wooster, of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Archie McGregor, of McGregor and Noe 
Company, Springfield, Missouri. 

H. A. Morgan, Kansas City, Missouri, of Wheeling Cor- 
rugating Company, Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Rudolph Tenk, of Tenk Hardware Company, 
Illinois. 

M. L. Corey, Argos, Indiana. 

Charles T. Woodward, Carlinville, Illinois. ie 

B. Berntsen, of H. Channon Company, Chicago. IIlinots. 

F,. E. Sparks, Chicago, of American Chain Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Mrs. F. E. Sparks. 

H. B. Buhrmaster, of 
Burlington, Iowa. 

D. O. Macquarrie, Chicago, of Corbin Cabinet Lock Com- 
pany, New Britain, Connecticut. 

Mrs. D. O. Macquarrie. 
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Milton Pray, Manufacturers’ Agent, San Francisco. 

Cc. A. and Norman Newberry, of Newberry Hardware 
Company, Alliance, Nebraska. 

B. M. Moore, of Lawson 
Chicago. ; 

G. E. Larson, of Larson Hardware Company, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 

S. R. Droescher, New York City. 

A. E. Gross, of Phillip Gross Hardware Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. A. E. Gross and Mrs. J. Clark. 

E. V. Bishop, of Triple Axle Spring Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Mrs. E. V. Bishop. 

George A. Dickson, Chicago, of Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. George A. Dickson. 

Miss Janet Dickson. 

Palmer Holmes, Chicago, of Lalance and Grosjean Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

FE. Foester, of William Frankfurth Hardware Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ‘ 

William E. Enders, of Simmons Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

; Will Board Train at Toledo. 

O. L. Davis, of Smith Brothers Hardware Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. O. L. Davis. 

H. L. Corey and F. B. Caswell, of Champion Spark Plug 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

F. B. Anderson and W. L. Schumacher, of Toledo 
Wheelbarrow Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. F. B. Anderson. 

Mrs. W. L. Schumacher. 

E. Eveland, Detroit, Michigan, of E. C. Atkins and Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Mrs. R. Eveland. 

C. H. Bennett, of Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plym- 
outh, Michigan. 

Mrs. C. H. Bennett. 

Charles B. Sayless and G. J. Kastenberg, of Standart 
Brothers, Limited, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mrs. Charles B. Sayless. 

Mrs. Charles Philbrick, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Will Board Train at Cleveland. 

D. H. Oskin, of Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Ohio. 

Mrs. D. H. Oskin. 

W. H. Cowdery, of American Fork and Hoe Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. W. H. Cowdery. 

J. S. McKenney and W. E. Hooker, of Sharp Spark 
Plug Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. H. Replogle, of the Marathon Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

A. L. Martin and B. J. Goldberg, of the General Tire and 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

W. A. Potter, of the Potter Manufacturing Company, 
Geneva, Ohio. 

G. W. Carter, of Eagle Lock Company, Geneva, Ohio. 

N. P. Hasenpflug, of the Champion Hardware Company, 
Geneva, Ohio. 

G. C. Core and Claude Falkenburg, of Sparks-Withing- 
ton Company, Jackson, Michigan. 

C. G. Lamb, of H. C. Tack Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. E. Bullock, of Evansville Tool Works, Evansville, 
Indiana. e 

F, Sand, of J. Sand and Son, Detroit, Michigan. 


Will Board Train at Erie. 


FE. H. Walworth, Jr., Erie, Pennsylvania, of Rome Manu- 
facturing Company, Rome, New York. 
Will Board Train at Buffalo. 
S. R. Miles, Pittsburgh, of E. C. Atkins and Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
These Join at Albany. 
C. P. Drake, Albany, of Rome Manufacturing Company, 
Rome, New York. 
F. M. Everett, E. F. Metcalf and H. G. Metcalf, of Co- 
lumbian Rope Company, Auburn, New York. 
A. C. McKinnie, of The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Connecticut. _ 
Mrs. A. C. McKinnie. 
B. A. Hawley and H. B. Coleman, of Russell and Erwin 
Manufacturing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 
Mrs. H. B. Coleman. 
Owen Moynihan, of the Marathon Tire and Rubber Com- 
Pany, Cuyaboga Falls, Ohio. 
_W. H. Booth, of Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 
Mrs. W. H. Booth. 
J; H. Robinson, of Hart and Cooley 
Britain, Connecticut. 
Mrs. J. H. Robinson. 
E. R. Swift, Chicago, of Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 
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HARDWARE SECRETARIES MEET IN ST. 
LOUIS FOR ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


The Fourth Annual Conference of the National 
Association of Hardware Secretaries was held Octo- 
ber 10 to 12 at the Marquette Hotel, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, the Secretaries of the Hardware Insurance Com- 
panies meeting on October 13th. 

The discussions were led by the following: 

Program for a State Convention, H. P. Sheets, 
Argos, Indiana. 

Education that will 
George A. Fiel, Boston. 


Help the Retail Merchant, 


Personality of the Retail Merchant and the Secre- 
tary, J. B. Foley, Sturgis, Kentucky. 

How the Secretary can Handle the 
Problems, J. B. Carson, Dayton, Ohio. 

Office System, A. J. Scott, Marine City, Michigan. 

Research, H. O. Roberts, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Hardware Merchants’ Problems and What the Sec- 
retary can do to Help, Nathan Roberts, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

Among the officers of the National Retail Hardware 
Association present were President Charles T. Wood- 
ward, Carlinville, Illinois; Vice-president John R. 
Gamble, Montgomery, Alabama; Treasurer Milo J. 
Thomas, Corunna, Indiana, and E. M. Healey, Du- 
buque, Iowa, of the Executive Committee, as well as 
H. F. Krueger, Neenah, Wisconsin, and Lewis C. Ab- 
the Trade Relations 


Merchants’ 


bot , Marshalltown, Iowa, of 
Committee. 

The following Presidents of State Associations were 
in attendance: E. Barrett, Lawrenceburg, Indiana; W. 
J. Deering, Atlantic, Iowa; Karl S. Judson, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; I’. C. Thorpe, Versailles, Missouri ; 
J. B. Sellers, White Plains, New York, and H. B. 
McGrath, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The new officers for 1916-17 are: 

President—J. M. Stone, Sturgis, Kentucky. 

Vice-president—J. B. Foley, Syracuse, New York. 

Secretary-Treasurer—H. O. Roberts, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

The Executive Committee consists of the following: 
J. M. Stone; J. B. Foley; H. O. Roberts; F. X. Bech- 
erer, St. Louis, Missouri, and W. B. Porch, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

The 1917 Conference will be held during the second 
week of October in Chicago. 





WRITE FOR THIS INTERESTING MANUAL 
ON WATER PURIFICATION. 


The number of plants in this country for the puri- 
fication of water is already large and is increasing 
each year. Many of these municipally or privately 
owned plants have been admirably planned and built, 
while others have not been so fortunate. At any rate, 
in few branches of engineering work have such great 
advances been made as along the lines of water puri- 
fication, and the progress in this art has brought up 
numerous problems of design and operation in the 
various styles and types of plants. To assist in any 
practicable manner those cities, corporations and en- 
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gineers who desire assistance in solving these prob- 
lems, the American Steel and Wire Company states 
that its Engineering Bureau of Water Purification is 
always ready to render such aid where the sulphate of 
iron process is employed. In order to help out in this 
work, they have recently issued a manual of their 
system of water purification, which is described as 
employing sulphate of iron and caustic lime to either 
partially soften and purify municipal water supplies 
or else merely purify them.- The book contains a 
fund of valuable information on this subject and 
should prove deeply interesting to all those concerned 
in the purity of water supplies. Copies, together with 
further details, can be secured from the American 
Steel and Wire Company, 208 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 


+2 
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PATENTS WASHING MACHINE. 








William H. Voss, Davenport, Iowa, has secured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,200,278, 


for a washing machine, de- 
S| bee 


scribed herewith: In ap- 
el [| 1.200.278 








paratus of the class de- 
Py 7 scribed, a frame, a rotary 
| drum in said frame, a gear 
| rigid with the drum, a 
| shaft, beveled gears on said 
Ht” shaft in mesh with said 
® first named gear, a clutch 
member interposed _ be- 
tween said bevel gears to 
operatively connect either 
thereof with the shaft, a lever for throwing said 
clutch, a chain having a projection thereon for oper- 
ating said lever. 


| we 








WINDOW DISPLAYS FURNISHED FREE TO 
DEALERS INCREASE SALES OF 
GAME TRAPS. 








Coincident with the opening of the hunting season 
in the fall comes the time for trapping the various 
game that abound in the fields and woods. This pre- 
sents to the retail hardware dealer of means of gain- 
ing many sales of the different kinds of traps by fea- 
turing them intensively to the people of the com- 
munity. The Oneida Community, Limited, Oneida, 
New York, manufacturers of the Newhouse, Victor, 
Oneida Jump, Hawley and Norton, and the Tree or 
Stop Thief Traps, have undertaken various means of 
assisting retail hardware dealers to advertise these 
traps in an effective manner, and in a recent an- 
nouncement they offer a free game trap window dis- 
play. This offer includes the necessary cut-outs and 
window cards, together with full directions for ar- 
ranging the window display. Because of its decidedly 
attractive appearance, this window display, according 
to the manufacturers, should serve to materially in- 
crease the game trap sales, and also the general sales 
of the store. Full particulars of the Oneida line of 
game traps and of the free window displays can be 
obtained from the Oneida Community, Limited, 


Oneida, New York. 
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DOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY WILL 
TAKE CARE OF ALL ORDERS IN 
THIRTY DAYS. 





The Dover Manufacturing Company, Dover, (iio, 
whose plant was partially destroyed a short time 
ago by fire, expects to be in position to take care ot its 
business in asbestos and electric sad irons and other 
household appliances within thirty days, orders for 
certain numbers being filled now. 


+> 


MINNESOTA SHORT COURSE FOR RETAILERS 
WILL BE HELD AT UNIVERSITY 
FEBRUARY 5 TO 10, 1917 





The date for-the Fourth Annual Short Course at 
the University of Minnesota has been selected, the 
course opening on February 5 and extending to I*eb- 
ruary 10. 

The main feature of the program as now planned 
lies in a division of time somewhat different than has 
been true in other years. The forenoons will be de- 
voted to general and inspirational addresses while the 
afternoons will be given over to sectional meetings 
and conferences. 

The Feorenoon Sessions. 

Forenoon topics will cover such subjects as Plan- 
ning an Advertising Campaign; What the Business 
Statement Should Show; Principles of Salesmanship ; 
Store Service, Importance of Turn-over; Training 
Store Help; A Message from the Government ; \leet- 
ing Mail Order Competition and Buying. 

Sectional meetings in the afternoon will take up all 
subjects and lines, such as hardware; tools; paints and 
varnish ; rubber goods ; boots and shoes; cotton goods ; 
coffee ; canned foods; store papers, -etc. 

Edward N. Hurley tc Speak. 

Efforts are being directed at this time to secure a 
number of men of national prominence as lecturers. 
Among those with whom definite arrangements have 
been made to date are Chairman Edward N. Hurley of 
the Federal Trade Commission who will speak on the 
subject “How the National Government Proposes to 
Aid the Retailer.” Merchants generally are familiar 
with the work which this governmental body has been 
doing during the past few months and will undoubtedly 
welcome the opportunity of listening to Mr. Hurley. 
E. B. Moon Will Tell of His Experience as Small Town Retailer. 

E. B. Moon, a successful retailer of Lakeville, In- 
diana, and now in charge of the department of com- 
munity development for the Farmers’ Review of Chi- 
cago has also consented to be present for the course. 
Mr. Moon is a successful small town retailer who, lo- 
cated only ten miles from South Bend, Indiana, has in 
the face of the combined large city and mail order 
competition, increased his sales volume in a compara- 
tively short time from $20,000 to $70,000 per year. It 
is planned that Mr. Moon will demonstrate the meth- 
ods which have proven so productive of results from 
him. 

Several other speakers are being considered, in ad- 
dition to the men from Duluth, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, who will co-operate with the University in this 
coming course. 
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WRITE FOR THIS COMPLETE 1917 CATALOG 
OF HARDWARE. 


A valuable addition to the retail hardware dealer’s 
library will no doubt be found in the 1917 complete 
encyclopedia of hardware, tools and cutlery, sporting 
goods, automobile supplies, etc., of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, St. Louis, Missouri. This book has 
just come off the press and is ready for distribution. 
Besides illustrating, describing and listing the nu- 
merous regular types of Keen Kutter hardware items, 
it deals with several new lines that will be deserving 
of the attention of the dealer. The convenient and at- 
tractive arrangement, the company states, will be ap- 
preciated and utilized by the prospective customer and 
the dealer can make the catalog act as a salesman by 
simply placing it on the counter. Copies of this com- 
plete 1917 catalog will be sent to those addressing the 
Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


ooo 
oor 


TRADEMARK FOR SHOVELS. 











Ames Shovel and Tool Company, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, and Boston, Massachusetts, has secured copy- 
95,507 right on the trademark 


MY] RS shown in the accom- 


panying illustration, un- 
der number 95,507. The 
particular description of goods is shovels, spades and 
scoops. The Company claims use since 1867 and the 
claim was filed May 29, 1916, under ten year proviso. 


= 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


IItinois. 
F. Samuelson, Orion, has suffered a severe fire loss on 
his hardware stock. 
William Cooper, Lincoln, has purchased the hardware 
and implement business of his son, J. J. Cooper. 
_ The LaGrange Hardware Company, LaGrange, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $7,500.00 by Harley 
Mitchell, Jr., R. G. Walters and George T. Kessler. 
Indiana. 
The Kokomo Hardware Company, 
creased its capital from $20,000 to $30,000. 








Kokomo, has_ in- 


lowa. 
_ George Schwab, Orient, has sold his hardware and fur- 
niture business to Henry F. Funke. 

L. M. Mickelson and J. Williams, Thor, have bought 
the East Side Hardware Store. 

The stock of the Ebert Hardware Company at Rudd has 
been sold to E. A. Hansen of Titonka. 

The Ebert Hardware Company, formerly of Rudd, has 
purchased the Triplett Hardware Company’s stock at Fred- 
ericksburg and will continue the business there. 

ec Michigan. 

rhieves recently entered the store of the Clarke Hard- 
ware Company at Grand Ledge carrying away the contents 
of the cash register and considerable stock. 

_ _C. A. Pratt, Nashville, has sold his hardware stock to 
Seth I. Zemer of Plainwell. 

Adams and Leedy, Drummond Island, have bought the 
hardware, grocery and dry goods store of Fred Avery. 

os Nebraska. 

The hardware store of William Tennent, 
been destroyed by fire. 

A. Hardt, Davenport, has been succeeded in the hard- 
ware business by G. A. Sickles. 

B. F. Rogers has bought the John F. Paul 
hardware business in Elm Creek. 

; A. B. Turner, Verdon, has purchased a local hardware 
store. 


3erwyn, has 


and Son 


Ohio. 

The Clinton Love Hardware Company’s store at Somer- 

set has been destroyed by fire with a loss of $20,000. 
is Wisconsin. 

W. O. Paulson, Evansville, has bought the hardware 
Stock of the Economy store. 

Amundson and Hoffman, Onalaska, have sold 
hardware store to Rogers Brothers. 

F. FE. McKichan has purchased the interest of Mrs. 
George Monroe in the Monroe and McKichan hardware and 
implement business in Fennimore. 


their 
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STRAIGHT TALK ON MERCHANDISING OF 
HARDWARE BY SALESMANAGER OF 
WINNIPEG WHOLESALE HARD= 
WARE HOUSE. 


At the recent convention of Manitoba retail hard- 
ware dealers the following, straight-from-the-shoulder 
address on “What Retail Hardware Dealer Must Do 
to Exist” was delivered by C. H. S. Bamford, Sales- 
manager of the J. H. Ashdown Hardware Company, 
Winnipeg, Canada, which conducts a very successful 
wholesale and retail hardware business: 


In the first place, I want to make my position clear. I 
am not here representing the manufacturers or jobbers, but 
the Sales Managers’ Association of Canada, an institution 
whose objects are to foster and promote a feeling of fellow- 
ship and good-will among its members, and on broad and 
equitable lines to advance the welfare of trade conditions in 
their relation to salesmanship and the management thereof. 

While I have never seen the constitution or by-laws of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association, I take it that your associa- 
tion has been formed along similar lines, and that your ob- 
jects are to foster and promote a feeling of fellowship and 
good-will among your members, and on broad and equitable 
lines to advance the welfare of the retailer generally. I 
further take it that you recognize that great changes are oc- 
curring in the merchandising world, such as catalog houses, 
chain store systems, factory to consumer enterprises, asso- 
ciated buying among merchants, and other methods of con- 
ducting business, all of which have altered the currents of 
trade and rendered the merchandising game both from a 
wholesale and retail standpoint, more intricate and difficult. 

It is therefore well that we, as salesmanagers, should 
work with you in an atmosphere of mutual understanding, 
and by getting together, gain a clearer conception of each 
other’s difficulties. You may not all agree with what I have 
to say. In fact, I would be surprised and disappointed if 
you did. However, diversity of opinion produces discussion, 
and discussion reveals opinions which may be of real value 
to all of us. I intend to speak plainly, but I want you all to 
appreciate that I have no desire to condemn any of the sev- 
eral links in the chain of selling and distribution from the 
manufacturer to the jobber, from the jobber to the retailer, 
and from the retailer to the consumer; for we are all neces- 
sary, all have our parts to play, and each of us is entitled to 
a fair share of the proceeds. 

Learn from Mail Order Houses. 

I presume that the thought uppermost in the minds of 
many of you today is “the competition of the mail order or 
catalog house, and the best plan to combat it and give the 
retailer a fair fighting chance.” I read some time ago that 
only about six percent of the total retail business of America 
is done by the mail order houses, and in my judgment that 
figure is fairly accurate; but even if it is double that, surely 
that percentage is too small to make the mail order question 
the monster peril that it is commonly thought to constitute. 
Surely it is not an economic condition so terrible that it 
makes the teeth of the retailer chatter. Surely among the 
retailers who do over 90 percent of the legitimate retail trade 
of the country there are constructive commercial thinkers 
capable of devising plans to combat the mail order or catalog 
house. 

We all have our ideas regarding the best course to pur- 
sue. My idea is to fight the mail order house with its own 
methods. First, you must understand what the mail order 
house is doing, and then do it to your own customers first 
before the mail order house gets a look in. You must not 
depend on the manufacturer or jobber to do it all. They 
are always ready to lend a hand, but the real protection of a 
retailer must come from his own efforts. 

It is plain, therefore, when the retailer puts up so good 
an imitation of departmental mail order methods that only an 
expert can distinguish between them, the mail order house 
will have to look elsewhere in order to establish a footing. 
To begin with, the retailer must be efficient, and he must see 
that his help, from the boy to his highest salaried employe, 
is also efficient. The departmental mail order houses are 
strong on efficiency. They believe in instruction beforehand 
instead of afterwards; they believe in locking the barn door 
before the horse is stolen, and in teaching every employe 
how to perform his part of the service in such a way that dis- 
satisfaction on the part of their customers will be minimized. 
They do not wait for blunders in service to bring out apolo- 
gies or to alienate customers. Their definition of service is 
a broad one; boiled down, it might be said to mean “Every- 
thing that helps to secure and keep the good-will of the cus- 
tomer or whatever contributes to the convenience of the cus- 
tomer.” 
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Now I hear somebody say-to himself—what about equip- 
ment? Of course equipment plays an important part in serv- 
ice, but essentially the character and training of employes are 
the chief elements in the problem of service; therefore, urge 
upon your employes, particularly your juniors and your boys, 
the necessity of specializing on service. Have a well-defined 
service policy, and see to it that your employes are permeated 
and inspired with that policy and its spirit, so that they be- 
come ardent enthusiasts for the interests of your store. Teach 
them to appreciate the value of small things; show them that 
systematic waste-saving is a subject intimately related to 
profits. 

I have been told repeatedly by men who make a study of 
departmental mail order house systems that the average re- 
tailer and his employes are proverbially wasteful, and that 
easily prevented wasteful leaks are responsible for many re- 
tail failures, while, on the other hand, the departmental mail 
order house, through system and watchfulness, have raised 
resistance to waste to a point of efficiency that is little short 
of marvelous. How many of you realize the commercial 
value of cleanliness? It is one of your big assets, and is 
quickly appreciated by the public; but there is the additional 
consideration in its prevention of waste by deterioration of 
goods and of lines that are sluggish and slow in moving. 
Gentlemen, I urge you to attack the problem of cleanliness 
and prevention of waste with a scientific thoroughness that 
takes into account the smallest detail. 

Value of Windows. 

Now, I want to say a word or two on the commercial 
value of window and store dressing. Have you ever consid- 
ered the attention given these matters by the departmental 
mail order houses? Do you recognize that the dressing of 
a window or a store is practically a demonstration of the 
extent to which goods may be made to sell themselves? Not 
only this, but a well dressed window and a well kept store 
call customers in, and command the most liberal and profit- 
able patronage and create a store atmosphere so pure that the 
mail order germ cannot live in it. Gentlemen, I urge you to 
develop your talents in window and store dressing to the 
highest pitch. You all know there is room for improvement 
in this respect; you all know as a rule that window and store 
dressing, as seen in the average’country store, yes, and in 
some city stores, is a distressing sight, driving away trade in 
place of inviting it. Believe me, the skill the storekeeper 
acquires in these arts will be substantially reflected in the 
a of his establishment, and it is profits you are working 
or. 

Watch the Markets! 

I want to make a few remarks relative to fear. In my 
line of business the majority of the merchants are so 
timorous of market conditions that the jobbers, through the 
system of bookings in vogue in the hardware trade, to carry 
on the hardware trade of the country, have been compelled 
to take all the chances, run all the risks, and do all gambling 
on the market. When the markets are advancing, as they are 
this year, the bookings are taken out to the very last keg of 
nails and spool] of wire, but if the conditions are reversed and 
the market a declining one, much of the stocks of booked 
lines are left on the hands of the jobbers, who, as they have 
done in past years, take their medicine in silence. The mail 
order people watch the markets; their catalogs are compiled 
months in advance of the season they are gotten out for. 
They back their judgment and buy when they think the 
market is right. Would it not pay the retailer to take a leaf 
out of their book? Think it over! 

Have Courage! 

Just a word or two more on this fearful subject. One 
of the most successful retail merchants I ever met has talked 
to me many times on it. He usually began his remarks with 
“T do not fear the face of clay.” Time and again I have 
heard him say that the average retailer was too fearful, to 
downright timorous in backing his judgment on market con- 
ditions and in dealing with the public, particularly in the 
matter of extending credits and collecting accounts. His 
motto was: “Be courageous.” Take a lesson from the credit 
department of any large wholesaler or manufacturer, or, bet- 
ter still, from the departmental mail order houses. He said: 
“Do they offend customers by asking them for cash with or- 
der? Not a bit of it. They go out of their way to tell them 
how to remit, and make it so plain that a wayfaring man, 
though a fool, cannot help but understand that cash must 
accompany the order. They do not even hesitate in refusing 
all requests for credit. Did you ever hear one of their cus- 
tomers complaining of their policy in this respect? Never 
once. Why, they like the policy. Many times the same peo- 
ple owe you, and when you try to collect and approach them 
in fear and trembling that you may offend them, they give 
you a plausible stand-off, laugh up their sleeves at your fears, 
and chuckle with glee as they remit cash to a mail order 
house that should be paid you on accounts too often hoary 
with age. Gentlemen, be efficient credit men and good col- 
lectors, and you will do much to mitigate the mail order com- 
petition by making the many cash customers who now send 
their money to mail order houses feel, when they purchase 
an article from you, that they are not paying you an extra 
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erent to make up the losses you incur annually through bad 
ebts. 
Some Helpful Suggestions. 

I fully recognize that it is very easy to preach, but 
mighty hard to put in practice, reforms for the uplift of the 
retail trade. I further realize that the country retail mer- 
chant, in comparison with the city retailer, labors under some 
handicaps, and that his customers as a rule are not as broad- 
gauged as the customers of the city retailer, yet he is com- 
pensated in other ways; but this is a matter I do not intend 
to dwell on. What I want to do now is to offer a few sug- 
gestions that can be put into effect at a minimum cost, and 
which, in the end, will, in my judgment, gear up the retail 
business of the country and produce results little short of 
marvelous. 

My suggestion is that the Retail Merchants’ Association 
engage a corps of experts in window and store dressing, in 
waste saving, in advertising, in accounting, or in any other 
line where greater efficiency is needed, each of these experts 
to be a traveling instructor in his particular line. Gentle- 
men, you would find these experts militant missionaries of 
efficiency, not dealing in glittering generalities and selling a 
whole lot of goods themselves or collecting a lot of bad ac- 
counts, but patient instructors for yourself and business as- 
sociates in every detail of displaying, selling, advertising, 
caring for goods, and in the accounting end of your business. 

Does Advertising Pay? 

Now, I want to say a word or two about advertising. 
Does it pay? If judiciously done, yes. Otherwise, no. I be- 
lieve from observation that there are vast sums of money 
wasted every year in poor advertising. Every time I make a 
trip into the country I am astounded at the expensive adver- 
tisements adorning hotel registers, clocks, writing tables, pool 
rooms, and other places not frequented by the public who 
read advertisements. I pick up the local country paper and I 
see goods advertised out of season. You might as well throw 
your money in the fire as to buy and pay for unseasonable 
advertising. It is worse than useless. Gentlemen, I believe 
in advertising, and I recommend that you not only buy it, 
but use it judiciously to advertise seasonable lines. Change 
your advertisements in every issue of the newspaper you are 
using, and always have something new and seasonable to pre- 
sent to the public. I realize that your copy must be home- 
made, but with careful thought you can make it readable and 
attractive and productive of results. 

I recommend that in place of spending money on hotel 
and pool room advertising, you procure from 4 good sign 
writer descriptive price cards, snappy and attractive, and at- 
tach them to all displayed goods, thereby riveting the atten- 
tion of the customer, and resulting not only in more sales, 
but in quicker sales, as they help to expedite the customers’ 
choice. I think with judicious advertising, coupled with the 
big element of local ownership and tact, with well dressed 
windows, and a cleanly, well assorted stock, you can make 
your store the most attractive, hospitable and serviceable 
public place in the community, and from within yourselves 
create a bulwark of protection against which the assaults of 
the mail order houses will be impotent and futile. 

Eliminating the Jobber. 

Now, sir, I want to say a word or two on another ques- 
tion. It is the question of “elimination of the jobber.” Every 
now and then this question comes up for discussion—the 
retailer, the consumer, and the editor all have their say on 
the “elimination” question. It seems to be always assumed 
that somebody is going to perform the elimination operation. 
The jobber is to be the helpless and the unfortunate victim of 
another’s act. Now, as a matter of common-sense, nobody 
is going to eliminate the jobber either intentionally or other- 
wise, because the largest and most successful manufacturing 
plants in every country under the sun recognize his useful- 
ness and his service; recognize in him the cheapest, most 
efficient virile selling power that ever existed or ever will 
exist; recognize that he is located at every strategic com- 
mercial point the world over; that he has evolved from be- 
ing a mere distributor of merchandise into the most potential 
selling power in the world, with a vast army of traveling 
men—an army whose personnel is of the highest order; an 
army amply supplied with equipment, subsistence and am- , 
munition; an army, some branch of which reaches every 
town and hamlet and calls regularly on every merchant; an 
army that has individuality and initiative, ability and energy, 
and that produces results. j 

The manufacturer further recognizes that this army 1s 
commanded by experts in the tactics of buying, credits. 
finance, transportation and management, men who long since 
have learned that as jobbers they cannot exist as distributors 
alone, but that they must also be promoters of trade. These 
men have linked together distribution and promotion, $0 
wisely and well that they have forever established their right 
to exist on account of the highly developed service ‘hey are 
giving both to the retailer and the manufacturer. The jobber 
has his past, he saw his present, and his future is full of 
promise. In place of being “eliminated” he is being “ele- 
vated” daily to a higher business plane by the service he 1s 
rendering both ends of the line. 
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Best Policy to Push 





and to Price Items at Reasonable Profit 


By Wit.iam T. Gorm _ey, of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Hardware of Quality 








On a recent trip in Wisconsin I visited a number 
of retail hardware stores and was rather surprised to 
a note the manner in which 
some retail hardware deal- 
ers are handling the pres- 
ent price situation so far as 
their trade is concerned. 
In one store I witnesed 
an incident which to my 
mind at least showed that 
the retail dealer in ques- 
tion had “cold feet”: <A 
farmer entered the store 
while I was talking with 
the dealer and asked for a certain well-known article 
of good quality. The dealer replied that the price was 
so high now that he could not affcrd to carry it, upon 
which the farmer left, and as this was the only hard- 
wate store in town he was to my mind practically 
forced by the retail hardware dealer to send away to 
some mail order house for the article which he wanted. 
The present condition in the hardware field is, df 
course, not a very pleasant one, and this applies to 
the retailers, the traveling salesmen, the wholesalers 
and the manufacturers. The retailer is told that he 
must pay more for his merchandise and that deliveries 
cannot always be definitely promised. The traveling 
salesman has the severe handicap to overcome that 
arises from the steady advances in prices and the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining supplies. The wholesale house 
faces practically the same trouble as the retailer, and 
the manufacturer has in addition to this trouble also 
the great increase in the cost of his raw materials and 
the heavy advances in wages which he must pay in 
order to hold a sufficient number of skilled mechanics 
to operate his factory. 





Willlam T. Gormley. 


I realize that the retail hardware dealer may not be 
particularly interested in the troubles of the traveling 
salesman, the wholesale house and the manufacturer, 
and that he is likely to look upon the situation from 
his own viewpoint which is likely to be somewhat 
narrow unless he keeps himself fully informed upon 
the actual conditions in the hardware trade—from the 
cost of the raw material to the price which he is 
asked to pay for the finished article. 

But to return to the incident mentioned in the fore- 
going, it looks to me that the attitude of the retail 
hardware dealer in that store—if it is shared by any 
considerable number of other retail hardware dealers 
—will work harm in other ways than the one sug- 
gested. 

In the first place it keeps the advancing and already 
high prices in the mind of the customers and sug- 
gests to them that the dealer himself feels that the 
Prices are too high and that he cannot do anything to 
telieve the situation. His very attitude says to the 


customer: “I do not blame you for not buying. I 
would not buy the stuff myself at these outrageous 
prices.” 

“All this is very well,’ you may say, “but what 
can I do to change matters ?” 

My suggestion would be that the farmer today is 
receiving prices for his products which are in most 
cases more than a hundred percent higher than they 
were twenty years ago, and right along this line it may 
be of interest to quote a list which I recently saw 
published in a Wisconsin paper in which the present 
prices on farm products were compared with those 


obtaining twenty years ago as follows: 
Today. Twenty years ago. 


1 TCES 2 a P $0.90@1.20 $0.50 
RE et dw Se a bvced occ oe .60@ .65 33 
PD 5 Se 6 a Nias padate 63 REE 83@ 89 24 
VEU sok ae Soret sta ec ancl AN@ 43 18 
COLT eee ae Re er 70@ .80 25 
EE Aro Meiile dio 'vlece Batis 9.00 3.00 
ERIN 5.29, thats aa oi sihcikk ces 9.00@9.50 4.00 
PO or his ilar adits, a 52 5.00 2.50 
jE A SN aS eR 9.00 3.50 
NR ara. phe eds Ski's dip aca slate 5.00@7.00 2.50 
PUAN 555 iViy Cian x Reali boos 1.00 25 
INGO MIE ie Seda o akcaea eek 28% 08 
Ma er ete ora Sits sd gv ew 20 7 
CIO OI 5g fies Da itis eek da AS 06 


When the question of high prices on hardware 
comes up—and it should be brought up only by the 
the retail hardware dealer who is posted 





customer 
will find it an easy matter to convince the farmer who 
complains of high prices that compared with the in- 
crease in prices on farm products the increases in cost 
of hardware are really not so great as they seem. 

[f the dealer caters to laboring and salaried trade 
he has the argument that wages and salaries are higher 
and that, therefore, they have no real cause for com- 
plaint. 

In the second place, I believe that it is poor policy 
for any retail hardware dealer to drop a line the qual- 
ity of which has proven satisfactory to his trade just 
because the prices have advanced. [Experience has 
shown that it is far better to maintain the quality and 
to mark the goods in accordance with the cost to the 
dealer than to try to stick to the old price by selling an 
inferior article. 

In the present situation my advice to retail hard- 
ware dealers is to stick to the slogan of “Good qual 
ity merchandise at fair prices.” 


f 


Remeseel 


Chicago, October 9, 1916. 
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Every week advertising becomes a stronger force 
in American business; and the business man who does 
not respond to advertising is even worse than the busi- 
ness man who does not use it himself. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








NOVEL ARRANGEMENT OF GUNS MAKES 
ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY. 


In the illustration herewith is pictured a window 
display of guns that attracted considerable attention 
during the hunting season because of its novel ar- 
rangement and neat, handsome appearance. It was 
arranged by H. I’. Westcott for the I. E. Swift Com- 
pany, Houghton, Michigan, and received Honorable 
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wildcat. To the foreground the words “U. S. Am- 
munition” were spelled out by means of 12 gauge 
black shells on a floor of yellow, in the same careful 
fashion that characterized the arrangement of the 
other portions of the window display. 

Off to one side were placed a bear rug and a hunt- 
ing coat and to the other a similar arrangement with 
a lynx rug. The novelty and neatness of the window 
display, coupled with the fact that each gun was 
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Window Display of Guns Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display 


Competition. 


Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
Recorp Window Display Competition. 

The display in the background consisted of a large 
semi-circle of guns arranged on yellow cloth against 
a body of black. All the guns were mounted with 
exactness and precision in a symmetrical fashion and 
presented a very neat and attractive sight. The edges 
of the yellow backing and the top and sides of the 
background were tastefully trimmed with artificial 
maple leaves, and to either side was attached a 
mounted deer head which had a very lifelike appear- 
ance. . 

In the center of the window, a number of guns were 
placed on individual panels painted yellow with inter- 
vening spaces of black. These panels were arranged 
in the arc of a circle and extended from the floor to a 
small arc-shaped platform upon which stood a mounted 


Arranged by H. F. Westcott for the I. E. Swift Company, Houghton, Michigan. 


labeled by its gauge or caliber, make and price, con- 
duced to make it act as an effective silent salesman. 
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TRADEMARK FOR METAL ALLOYS. 





Under serial number 96,748 copyright has been 
granted to the Haynes Stellite Company, Kokon.o, In- 
diana, for the trade- 





96.748 
) mark shown in the 
accompanying _ illus- 
tration. The particu- 
lar description of 


goods is meta! alloys. 
The Company claims use since August 1, 1911, and 
the claim was filed July 22, 1916. 
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Advertising is not an expense—it is an economy- 
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WINDOW DISPLAY THAT APPEALS TO 
LOVERS OF NATURE. 


fhe window display shown herewith was prepared 
in order to remind the passer-by that the hunting sea- 
sori had opened. It was arranged by J. S. Allen for 
the Stambaugh-Thompson Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, and received Honorable Mention in AMERICAN 
ArtIsSAN AND HARDWARE Recorp Window Display 
Competition. 

The scene represents a farmer boy husking corn, 
who has taken his Winchester along with him to pick 
off a bird or two if possible; his old “coon” dog has 
flushed a rabbit and the boy is reaching for his gun 
to take a shot at it. By being realistically arranged the 
window display capably served its purpose, as a re- 
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differs essentially from the ordinary type, in that it 
appeals to the onlooker by the power of suggestion. 
The general tendency in window trimming is to dis- 
play as attractively as possible the various articles 
featured, but this window display, by picturing a Fall 
scene with only the slightest suggestion of hunting in 
the boy reaching for the lone gun, impresses upon the 
passer-by the fact that the hunting season has com- 
menced—consequently, the hunter should purchase 
his equipment immediately. It is of course to be 


questioned whether such a display provides as much 
incentive for purchasing as a window showing the 
various types of guns, shells, hunting clothes and other 
supplies; but there is no doubt that it does make a 
decidedly favorable impression on every one who 
stops to look into the window. 














Window Display Reminder that the Hunting Season Has Opened, Which Was Awarded Honorable 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 





Mention in AMERICAN 


Arranged by J. S. Allen for the Stambaugh- 


Thompson Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 


minder that the hunting season had opened; that the 
golden days of golden corn, golden pumpkins and 
golden sunshine were the forerunner of bleak, cold 
winter; and that those who loved outdoor exercise 
Should take this last chance of outdoor enjoyment 
before winter sets in. 

The floor of the window was covered with earth 
having corn stubble and corn shocks placed in to 
resemble natural conditions. The figure of the farmer 
boy was set on a corn shock with the gun leaning 
conveniently against the rail fence nearby. This fence 
was partly natural and partly painted in, but evidently 
such good work was done in joining the two sections 
that it is difficult to tell where one ends and the other 
Starts. The dog was mounted in a running position, 
as if pursuing the rabbit.. Several pumpkins placed 
about the window completed the picture, with the ad- 
dition of the landscape in the background which 
splendidly represented a continuation of the scene. 
It is worthy of mention that this window display 


SAFETY RAZOR PATENTED. 





Arthur M. McNicol, Yorkton, Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, has procured United States patent rights, under 
number 1,199,706, for a safety razor de- 
’|.- scribed in the following: A safety razor 
; comprising a substantially equilateral tri- 
angular shaped housing having a guard 





formed in one straight side thereof, pul- 
leys journaled interiorly of the housing 
a an endless blade trained over the pul- 
leys and having a sharpened edge movable beneath the 
guard, a handle rotably journaled in the housing, a 
coiled main spring having one end fixed to the stem, 
a spring casing loosely journaled upon the stem inte- 
riorly of the housing and having the opposite end of 
the spring fixed thereto, gear connections between the 
casing and one of the pulleys, a ratchet wheel 
mounted on the stem, and a locking pawl pivoted to 
the housing and engageable with the ratchet wheel to 
lock the stem against rotation in one direction. 
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WINDOW DISPLAYS FORM IMPORTANT 
LINK IN SELLING OF HARDWARE. 





All progressive retail hardware dealers view the 
window display as an important, if not deciding fac- 
tor, in their plan of selling, and consequently they 
seek to embody in their window displays the character- 
istics that induce the passer-by to make a further in- 
vestigation. 

The idea of advertising, one of the links in the 
chain, is to get prospective customers into the store. 
Newspaper or circular advertising directs them to it, 
while in the case of ordinary passers-by, such means 
are unnecessary. At any rate, it becomes the duty of 
the window display, as the succeeding link, to develop 
the work commenced and change the mere curiosity 
of interest of the onlooker into a desire for the 
articles in question. Hence it will be seen that the 
window display serves no mean function in the rou- 
tine of merchandising. It has a distinct purpose and 
unless it serves that purpose and serves it effectively, 
the retailer is greatly handicapped. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp has for 
years been cognizant of the importance of window 
trimming as an aid to increased sales and has striven 
continually to make the dealer aware of the oppor- 
tunities at hand. This effort has taken concrete form 
in the shape of regularly-conducted Window Display 
Competitions, in which $100.00 in cash prizes is 
awarded to the window displays judged most excellent 
by a capable committee. In addition to this stimulus, 
these competitions offer to the dealer the means of in- 
corporating in his future trims many novel, clever 
ideas that have proven resultful for the originators. 
The value of the interchange of plans and ideas in 
this manner cannot be overestimated: It gives every 
participant actual assets that if properly utilized will 
spell more inquiries for his wares and augmented sales 
—consequently every progressive dealer who is on the 
alert for new schemes should make it a point to enter 
the present competition, which closes on December 
15th, 1916. 

This competition is open to all hardware retailers 
or salesmen, who may enter as many window displays 
as they choose of any line of hardware or kindred 
items, such as general hardware, builders’ hardware, 
sporting goods, hunting and fishing supplies, tools of 
all sorts, cutlery, house furnishings, kitchen utensils, 
paints, toys, stoves, ranges, warm air heaters and 
kindred articles. Details of the award of prizes and 


the conditions of the competition follow herewith: 
Award of Prizes. 


The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First Prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware. 

Second Prize, $25.00 im cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third Prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth Prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 


descriptien fourth in excellence. 
Conditions of Competition. 


The conditions of the competition are as follows: 
The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 








tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent in by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Decem- 
ber 15, 1916. Address all photographs to AMerican 
ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp Prize Competition, 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or de- 
vice must be put upon a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

‘A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed, one of whom will be an expert window 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. This 
committee will pass upon the merits of all photo- 
graphs and descriptions received, without knowing 
the names or addresses of the senders, and will decide 
the winners of the contest. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware REcorp re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted in this competition. 





MACHINE THAT SHARPENS TWELVE SAFETY 
RAZOR BLADES AT A TIME. 


The resharpening of safety razor blades is a rela- 
tively new field that is bound to increase in volume of 
business as the fact becomes 
more widely known _ that 
safety razor blades can be 
quickly and easily sharpened 
to their original keenness at 
a small cost. This rapid and 
inexpensive sharpening is 
said to be made possible by 
machines such as the Hat- 
field Safety Razor Blade 
Sharpening Machine, shown 
in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, which is said to be ca- 
pable of grinding twelve 
blades at a time. This means 
that it will handle twelve blades of any of the over 
three hundred makes of safety razor blades on the 
market, and according to the manufacturers it will 
give all of them a perfect velvet edge because of the 
exact oscillating motion of the rapidly-revolving roll- 
ers. The machine has a special attachment to hone 
the dullest blades, and is further equipped witli spring 
holders that are said to be extremely fast and secure 
in operation, and with an in-and-out adjustment that, 
it is stated, enables the operator to sharpen perfectly 
the original bevel of the blades. A _ special erinder 
attachment makes it possible to grind knives, <cissors, 
skates, etc., in addition to the blades. Full particulars 
regarding construction, operation and terms of sale 
can be obtained from the Hyfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 48 Franklin Street, New York City. 
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Hatfield Safety Razor Blade 
Sharpening Machine. 





You'll have more fun roasting those w!'9 don't 
agree with you—but you'll do less business. 
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HARDWARE CLUB 
OF CHICAGO AND ITS DOINGS 











President—A. Vere Martin. 

Vice-president—D. O. MacQuarrie. 

Treasurer—W. V. Hawkins. 

Secretary—Arthur Lussky. 

The first name in the list of the new officers of the 
Hardware Club for the ensuing year will come as a 
surprise to many of the members inasmuch as Mr. 
Martin was among the five governors whose terms 
expired at this time and as his name was not presented 
as a candidate for re-election as governor, but at the 
meeting of the Board of Governors which was held 
Tuesday evening, October roth, Harry E. Starrett, 
who was elected to the Board in 1915, resigned, and 
in accordance with the constitution, the Board filled 
his place for the next two years by appointing Mr. 
Martin, after which the election of officers took place 
with the result given in the foregoing. 

At the annual meeting which was held Friday eve- 
ning, October 6th, the following were elected gover- 
nors for three years: 

James A. Billings, of the Payson Manufacturing 
Company, 2916 Jackson Boulevard. 

George Black, of the Allerton, Clark Company, 74 
West Lake Street. 

E. P. Dunning, of Sargent and Company, 220 North 
Michigan Avenue. 

Fred Homer, of Hodge and Homer Company, 549 
West Madison Street. 

Arthur Lussky, of Lussky, White and Coolidge, 69 
West Lake Street. 

After the result of the election had been announced 
the retiring Treasurer, C. G. Barth, rendered a very 
complete report of the financial condition of the Club, 
going into considerable detail, and showed that even 
by maintaining the membership at the present number 
it would be possible to clear the organization of its 
entire indebtedness within three years. Upon motion 
by H. W. Beegle a rising vote of thanks was extended 
to Mr. Barth for the excellent work which he had 
done during his terms as Auditor and Treasurer. 

President Martin gave an outline of the reasons 
which had influenced the Board of Governors to leave 
the old quarters and stated that the difference in rent 
and cost of maintenance had been materially reduced. 
For instance, the light bills were 25 percent less; there 
is no expense for elevator service, and many other in- 
cidental expenses which amount to a large sum have 
been cut off altogether as a result of the removal to 
the new quarters. On the present basis, he stated, the 
Club would yield about $2,500.00 net per year, so that 
Within a reasonably short time the debt which had 
been incurred for furniture, fixtures, etc., would be 
cancelled. The President expressed his gratification 
of the cooperation which he had had during his term 
of office from the Board as well as from many of the 
members and he hoped that the same cooperation on 





the part of the members would be extended to the 
incoming Board of Governors. 

Secretary MacQuarrie stated that the results during 
the past five months had fully demonstrated the wis- 
dom of the removal to this new, modern building and 
highly complimented the House Committee for the 
excellent manner in which the dining-room was oper- 
ated as well as in other ways. 

Governor Hawkins, who was Chairman of the 
House Committee during the past year, told of the 
arrangements which had been made since last May, 
which he was certain the members would agree had 
materially improved the service in the entire quarters. 

H. W. Beegle, in expressing his gratification of the 
excellent reports rendered by the President and the 
Treasurer, made the statement that the Hardware 
Club started clean and that it has remained clean in 
every respect and gave it as his opinion, which he 
knew the members would agree with, that such a rec- 
ord as the Hardware Club had made during its first 
three years of its existence was one to be proud of. 

“Tom” Bowler was then called upon as the “Father 
of the Hardware Club.” He said that he had no idea 
that the Club would grow to become such an institu- 
tion as it is today and that he was very much pleased 
with the manner in whigh its affairs had been con- 
ducted. 

George W. Milligan spoke briefly, expressing his 
gratification of the progress which had been made, and 
complimented President Martin for the manner in 
which he had filled the office of President. 

In calling upon A. George Pedersen, Editor of 
‘AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp, Presi- 
dent Martin expressed his deep appreciation of the 
many courtesies which had been extended to him and 
to the Hardware Club by this publication, and said 
that much of the progress which had been made was 
due in a large measure to its friendly and encouraging 
attitude. Mr. Pedersen said that Mr. Daniel Stern 
and himself had been very glad to cooperate with the 
Board of Governors of the Hardware Club in every 
way possible to promote the interests of the organ- 
ization and that in the years to come they would con- 
tinue to offer the same hearty cooperation. 

Albert G. Hale Spoke on Foreign Trade. 

At the luncheon on Monday, October 9th, Dr. Albert 
G. Hale, United States Commercial Attache to the 
Republics of Argentine, Uruguay and Paraguay, told 
interestingly of the work which is being done to assist 
American manufacturers in extending their trade in 
foreign countries and to help those who wish to en- 
gage in such trade to establish themselves in foreign 


countries. 

The speaker cited several instances of how Com- 
mercial Attaches had been able to materially assist 
manufacturers in this matter and urged upon his 
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audience to take every advantage of the opportuni- 
ties for securing information that are extended by the 
sureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, either 
through its Commercial Attaches, Commercial Agents, 
Special Agents or through the general and district 
offices of the Bureau. 

Norman L. Anderson, Commercial Agent in Charge 
of the Chicago District Office of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, emphasized the neces- 
sity of increasing our trade with foreign countries, 
especially in manufactured lines, owing to the fact 
that this nation today is producing considerably more 
in finished products than it can consume and offered 
the facilities of the Chicago District Office as well as 
of the Bureau at Washington to any manufacturer 
who may wish to secure information as to the exten- 


sion of foreign trade. 
John C. Clair Told of Mississippi Valley Development. 


At the Tuesday Luncheon, October 1oth, John C. 
Clair, Industrial and Immigrant Commissioner of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, gave a very interesting talk 
on the work which is being done under his supervision 
by the Illinois Central to develop the Mississippi Val- 
ley especially with regards to better farming methods. 

Mr. Clair paid a high compliment to Governor 
Dunne for the great improvement which he had caused 
to be made in the condition of roads in Illinois and 
then described how, through the instrumentality of 
demonstration trains and actual operations on farms, 
planters in the Southern Mississippi Valley particulariy 
had been induced to abandon their one-crop habit and 
take up diversified farming, especially along dairy and 
stock raising lines. 

He told of a certain locality in Mississippi where the 
farmers were induced to sfart a cooperative creamery 
for which the Illinois Central agreed to supply without 
cost a practical creamery manager and stated that dur- 
ing one year nearly $30,000 had been paid in cash to 
the farmers in that community for butter fat and eggs. 

Six thousand boys were members of Corn Raising 
Clubs and 5,000 girls of Canning Clubs, and these 
clubs had made it possible not only to add a great deal 
of ready money to the family income but to induce 
the planters to employ modern methods of farming, 
thereby greatly increasing the prosperity of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 
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STIRRING APPARATUS PATENTED. 








Holger Sinding Larsen, Christiania, Norway, has 
obtained United States patent rights, under number 
1,200,250, for a stir- 


sin op AD sng” paras de 
(Tie = I a stirring apparatus 
<a foe 2$0 the combination with 
5 ge a stirring mechanism 
|| A ei M for agitating dough 


or the like in a stir- 
ring trough of scrap- 
ers for removing the 
dough or the like 
from the walls and 
bottom of the stirring 
trough, said scrapers being pivotally mounted on axes 
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between and parallel to their respective scrapins sur- 
faces, whereby the dough or the like agitated Ly the 
scraper will act upon the part of the scraper between 
the scraping surface and the axis of the scraper to 
press the scraping edge against the scraping surface, 
while it will act on the part of the scraper behind the 
axes of the same, to counterbalance the first nimed 
pressure. 





COMPLETE LINE OF PAINTS, STAINS AND 
ENAMELS RETAILING AT 10 CENTS. 





What is claimed to be the one national line soid in 
10-cent cans only is found in the Di-Mel-Ine Paints, 
Stains and Enamels, comprising 29 colors. This com- 
plete, compact and distinctive line consists of prepared 
paint, ten colors; varnish stain, six colors; enamel 
paint, seven colors; screen enamel, two colors; stove 
pipe enamel; furniture varnish; gold paint, and alu- 
minum paint. All of these said to be of excellent qual- 
ity and the stove pipe enamel, for instance, of which a 
half-pint retails at 10 cents, is described as a glossy, 
brilliant jet-black that prevents rusting and withstands 
heat and weather conditions, being suitable for every- 
thing made of iron whether for indoor or outdoor use. 
The Di-Mel-Ine Paints, Stains and Enamels are sold 
in assortments or from open stock. Each assortment 
includes the full color variety and is packed with ad- 
vertising matter, and all colors can be obtained from 
open stock. Color card and descriptive folders con- 
taining further information can be obtained from the 
Montauk Paint Manufacturing Company, 160-164 Sec- 
ond Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR SAFETY RAZORS. 








Carl C. King, Washington, D. C., has secured 
United States patent rights, under numbers 1,200,426 
and 1,200,427, for safety razors, de- 
scribed herewith: 

Number 1,200,426: <A 
razor having a guard plate and a 
cap plate, one of said plates having 
spring actuated locking pins pivoted 
thereto to swing about said pivots in 
a plane at right angles to the plane 
of said plate, and the other plate 
having recesses adapted to engage 
the distal ends of said pins to hold 
.the parts together. 

Number 1,200,427: In a razor of the 
kind described, the combination with a 
guard plate and single edged blades, of a 
clamping plate having notched depending 
pins, one of said plates being provided 
with longitudinal ribs, said ribs bearing 
upon the single cutting edge blades, a han- 
dle, and a locking cam having substantial- 
ly wedge shaped disks engaging the 
notches of the pins and drawing together and bind 
ing the guard plate, blades and clamping plate 


1,200,426 


safety 











Don’t expect your friends to stand up for you when 
you lie. 
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Popular Automobile Accessories Offer 
Great Opportunity to Hardware Dealers 











NEW ERA SPRING AND SPECIALTY COMPANY 
PURCHASES TIRE HOLDER BUSINESS. 





The New Era Spring and Specialty Company, De- 
troit, Michigan, of which Smalley Daniels is Presi- 
dent, has recently purchased the tire holder business 
of the W. W. Sly Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, consisting of patents recently adjudicated, 
good will, equipment and stock. The New Era Com- 
pany have for five years been the sales department for 
this accessory, which is said to have a nation-wide 
demand. They are planning to remove the business 
to Detroit or Grand Rapids, Michigan, where they 
will combine with their shock absorber and bumper 
plants and greatly increase the output of tire holders. 
The deal also includes the taking over and the manu- 
facturing of a tire lock that both Companies had been 
making up to this time, and it is said, places the New 
Era Company in a more favorable position to serve 
the jobbing trade as one of the prominent automobile 
accessory manufacturers. The main sales office of 
the Company will remain in Detroit. 





COMPACT AND DURABLE UNIVERSAL MOTOR 
CAR JOINTS THAT ARE FULLY 
SELF-CONTAINED. 





The illustration herewith shows a view, without the 
housing, of the Evans Universal Joint for motor cars 
which is made 
in four sizes to 
meet all re- 
quirements from 
the small run- 


fire engine serv- 
ice. This appli- 
ance is de- 
scribed by the 
View of Evans Universal Joint Without 

Housing. manufacturers 
as compact, durable and powerful, simple in construc- 
tion’ with a minimum number of parts, and fully self- 
contained. It is made of fine-analysis, tough, hard 
steel and has large, hardened surfaces which are said 
to provide efficient operation. The working surfaces 
consist of two trunnion blocks of large area running 
in spherical slots, these blocks acting also as bushings 
for the right angle hinge motion. The very large arc 
of these blocks, according to the manufacturers, in- 
sures exact centering *of the joints which is noticed in 
their smooth-working qualities. Besides being dust- 
Proof, the housing is said to act as an oil-tight casing 
to hold the grease around the working parts. Further 
particulars regarding the construction and operation 
of the joint, together with details of other automobile 
accessories, can be obtained from the Merchant and 

Evans Company, Philadelphia. 





about to heavy. 


SPARK PLUGS WITH INSULATION OF 
SPECIAL IMPORTED STONE. 





The matter of insulation in spark plugs has for 
some time occupied the attention and study of men in 
the realm of automobile, motorboat, 
motorcycle and other gasolene engines, 
and as a result many different types of 
spark plugs have appeared, which were 
designed to accomplish greater efficiency 
and durability. It is the belief of many 
experts in this field that the most strik- 
ing difference between the ordinary and 
the superior types of spark plugs lies 
in the ability of the insulation to with- 
stand shocks, and for this reason, the 
manufacturers of the well-known 





Herz Bougie- : 
Mercedes Bougie-Mercedes Spark Plug, which is 


Spark Plug. ' . 
-illustrated herewith, have devoted par- 


ticular attention to this matter. Repeated tests and 
experiments, they state, have proven that porcelain is 
too fragile and undependable to satisfactorily serve 
the purpose, and hence the insulation of this plug 
consists of a specially-imported stone. The Bougie- 
Mercedes Spark Plug is also said to be of excellent 
design and construction in other respects, notably the 
accurate, gas-tight fit and self cleaning features, and 
because of its efficiency and durability, it has been 
adopted by the United States Army and Navy and 
many fire departments, in addition to numerous auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Further particulars will be 
sent upon request, by Herz and Company, 245 West 
55th Street, New York City. 
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COMBINATION PIPE VISE AND ANVIL FOR 
AUTOMOBILE AND HEAVY 
REPAIR WORK. 





Kor the garage, the repair shop or the individual 
automobile owner, the Rock Island Autovise, a com- 
bination pipe vise 
and anvil, is said 
to be especially 
adapted because of 
its durable  con- 
struction and ef- 
ficient operation. 
The swivel type 
shown herewith is 
Rock Islard Autovise With Swivel Base. made in two sizes, 





with 3-inch and 3%-inch jaws and weighing 32 and 
80 pounds respectively, while the stationary type is 
also made in 3 and 31-inch sizes, weighing 32 and 65 
pounds respectively. They permit a wide range of 
work, having regular vise jaws for all kinds of ma- 
chinists’ work, pipe jaws for holding pipe and rods, 
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and an anvil. Strong, tough vise castings are said to 
be embodied in each by the use of a mixture of the 
highest grade iron and steel. The screws and handles 
are of cold rolled steel, the jaws of a fine grade of 
crucible cast tool steel, and the nut, the part of great- 
est wear, is of malleable iron and can be very easily 
replaced. In common with the other Rock Island 
Vises, the Autovises are painted in a dull black finish 
and all finished parts are highly lacquered. The manu- 
facturers guarantee to replace broken parts free of 
charge and will send catalog describing each type to 
those addressing the Rock Island Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rock Island, Illinois. 





STRONG ADJUSTABLE WRENCH FOR 
AUTOMOBILES. 
An article that goes into the tool kit of the automo- 
bile, motorcycle or motor boat must of necessity be 





Bemis and Call Model Number 80 Motor Wrench. 


compact in size, yet durable and efficient in operation. 
The man at the wheel, at the handle bars or at the 
helm—as the :ase may be—wishes to feel certain that 
every tool or device he has can be easily applied and 
operated and that it will serve its purpose under the 
most trying conditions; hence the retailer who deals 
in such items can find a ready sale for them. A tool 
of this class is said to be found in the Bemis and Call 
Model Number 80 Motor Wrench which is described 
as useful on automobiles, motorcycles, motor boats, 
gasolene engines and for all other purposes where a 
thin, strong adjustable wrench is required. It has a 
straight handle and a head set at an angle of 22 
degrees. The jaws are made thin enough for check 
nuts and close contracted spaces and are adapted for 
hexagon as well as square nuts. Because of its special 
design, the wrench is said to have rigid strength where 
the usual type of offset head adjustable wrenches are 
weak and liable to break. Like the others of the 
Bemis and Call line, it is made of the best materials, 
carefully tempered, with the handle and head highly 
polished. Further details, together with size and 
price list, can be obtained from the Bemis and Call 
Hardware and Tool Company, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 


~~ 


WILL ADVERTISE AMERICAN PRODUCTS IN 
RUSSIA. 





The American-Russian Chamber of Commerce, 60 
Broadway, New York; has organized an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign for American froducts and Amer- 
ican firms to be carried on through the use of the 
advertising pages of the leading newspapers in Russia, 
in the belief that, unless active and aggressive steps 
are taken at once to introduce American firms and 
their products in the Russian market, the opportuni- 
ties which the Russian field offers will not be realized 


to their fullest extent. 














Present conditions make it extremely difficult to 
compete and carry out ordinary commercial business 
with Russia, and it is extremely important that before 
the termination of the war American firms should 
have made direct connections with reliable Russian 
business houses, if they are to have a permanent share 
in the Russian trade. 

To assist American firms in securing and establish- 
ing such connections, the American-Russian Chamber 
of Commerce is therefore creating in the leading 
Russian newspapers—not only the-metropolitan, but 
also in the large provincial papers covering important 
commercial and industrial districts in Russia—special 
pages of American advertising, to appear in the Sun- 
day editions of these papers. Through the use of 
these special pages of advertising American firms can 
in a most effective way attract the interest and atten- 
tion of reliable Russian distributors, and these papers 
will reach a circulation of nearly 2,000,000. 





CAN YOU SELL YOURSELF RIGHT? 


The following article by Frank Farrington, who is 
well known as an authority on progressive merchan- 
dising, having for years been a successful retailer be- 
fore he began writing on this subject, is worthy of 
careful reading and consideration—both by employers 
and employes: 

No qualification is more important to a man going into 
business in the employ of others than the ability to sell him- 
self, his time, his services. 

It is a fine thing to be able to sell for others and to get 
a big salary for doing it, but selling must begin right at 
home. Jt must begin with selling yourself to some one before 
you can start to sell for them. 

Just as a salesman can always get, rid of any amount of 
goods if he does not care what the price, so he can always 
sell his services to some one if it makes no difference to him 
how much salary he is to receive. Profitable salesmanship 
is never as easy as mere unloading. Make yourself worth a 
good price and then do not hesitate to ask the price. 

A young fellow once came to me.and said, “You don’t 
want to get a cheap chauffeur, do you?” That was the last 
thing I wanted, a cheap chauffeur. My neck is too valuable 
to me. But I did happen to want a driver just at that time, 
and I would have been glad to hire a young chap who was 
willing to work at a comparatively low wage, but no “cheap” 
chauffeur for mine! 

And there is no good employer of the sort a man wants 
to work for who is going to hire employes who rate them- 
selves as cheap. It is just like selling anything else. You are 
not going to find prospective buyers believing the goods worth 
more than the seller claims for them. 

The man trying to sell his services should have enough 
self-respect, a good enough opinion of himself, to command 
the respect of his prospective employer. Don’t try to give the 
impression that you know it all, because you lack quite a lot 
of that, but show that you do know something. On the other 
hand, to get a position by overrating yourself can end only 
in a downfall. You know what happens when a man sells 
goods on the strength of a recommendation beyond what 
they will stand. He gets the goods back or he gets more com- 
plaints than he can take care of, and he is pretty sure to 
lose a customer. 

Your ability to serve the man to whom you want to hire 
will in a considerable degree be judged by your ability to 
sell yourself, to present your personality and your qualifica- 
tions in a pleasing manner. Study up in advance what you 
are going to say and do to make your selling talk as convincing 
as possible. 

After you have made the sale—bend every energy you 
possess to delivering the goods. ° 

It is one thing merely to sell yourself, while it is another 
to stay sold. A new broom sweeps clean, and employers €X- 
pect the new man to show his best side for a time; but the 
man who sells himself successfully is he who not only makes 
the sale and sweeps clean at first, but who continues to sweep 
clean. 

Merely being glib of tongue and agreeable of presence 
so as to create a good impression and get hired will not avail 
much if you cannot deliver the goods so they will not come 
back on your hands. Your services are not going to be re 
tained unless they give satisfaction. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











ADVERTISING MOST POWERFUL AGENT IN 
DISTRIBUTION. 


Advertising is the most modern and powerful agent 
in the greatest modern task, which is distribution. 
Every intelligent American must be interested in ad- 
vertising ; for be sure of this—that if you ever suc- 
ceed you will need to know about advertising ; and if 
you don’t know about advertising, your success will 
never be more than a small fraction of what it might 
have been.—Brisbane. 
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Generally speaking, men and boys have an inherent 
instinct to possess and handle tools. Many of us can 
easily recall the 

pIcKenNe’s evenvraine “thrill that comes 
THIS WEEK once in a lifetime” 
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dences an under- 
standing of these conditions is reproduced herewith 





from its original space of 13 inches, three 
columns width, in the September 26th 
the Cincinnati, Ohio, Post. It goes deeper into the 
subject by pointing out that many amateurs and me- 
chanics would own more tools if they did not lack the 
knowledge regarding quality and fear the task of 
making the right selection, following which it em- 
phasizes the fact that the store has for years been a 
favorite trading place for both skilled and unskilled 
users of tools. Skilled mechanics come because they 
recognize the durability, 
tools, and unskilled buyers because they can utilize 
the owners’ many years of experience and feel that 
their lack of knowledge is no preventive to their re- 
ceiving the best obtainable in tools, hardware, etc. 
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Such a sales talk embodied in 
the series of weekly sales no doubt makes 
more resultful than if a mere arrangement of cuts and 
individual copy comprised the advertisement, and re- 
tailers who conduct similar campaigns will find this 
The advertisement was 
Fifth and Main 


plan worthy of emulation. 
run by Pickering’s hardware store, 
Streets, Cincinnati. 


Evidently Mr. M’Manus, 350 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has learned from his own experi- 
ence or from the experiences of others that it pays 
to seek business ; 
fact that by announcing his r 
dries, he can firmly implant his name in the readers’ 


furthermore, he is cognizant of the 
-adiness to equip laun- 


minds for their future reference when a need arises. 
Regarding the advertisement itself, several sugges- 
tions may be offered for increasing its effectiveness: 





Your Laundry 
Let Us Equtp It. 


Laantiry Stoves, with and without 
boiler attachment, at 


$8, $9.50, $15, $23 


Tank Henters and Repairs. 


WMANUS, 


Sheet Metal Work. 350 Main Street. 








Use a stronger heading such as “Let Us Equip Your 
Laundry” or “Laundry Stoves at Reasonable Prices” ; 
connecting up the cut with the copy by giving the 
stove illustrated a name and price; and using smaller 
type for the name so as to allow space for a few words 
relative to the merits and prices of the stoves. The 
advertisement was run in the Hartford Daily Times, 


two and one-half inch, double column 


and occupied a 
space. 
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T. E. HENRY AND ASSOCIATES BUY OLD 
NOVELTY IRON COMPANY PLANT 
IN CANTON, OHIO. 





The plant formerly occupied by the Novelty Iron 
Company, at 1115 Third Street, Southeast, Canton, 
Ohio, has been sold to T. E. Henry and E. S. Mon- 
crief, of the T. E. Henry Furnace Company, Cleve- 
land, and C. J. Miller, of Medina, Ohio. The sale 
price of the plant was not made public but it is un- 
derstood to be over $100,000. 

The company to operate the new plant here will be 
known as the Henry-Miller Foundry Company and it 
will manufacture semi-steel and iron castings, it was 
announced. Mr. Henry says that application will be 
made immediately for papers to incorporate the com- 
pany with a capitalization of $150,000. 

The plant is to be put into operation, employing 
about 300 men, as soon as necessary repairs can be 
made, company officials said. Jacob Steiner, former 
superintendent of the Novelty Iron Company and 
Charles Geltz, formerly employed by the Novelty Iron 
Company, will be connected with the new company. 

The buildings face 568 feet on Third Street, East; 
523 feet on Sterling Avenue and 663 feet on the Fort 
Wayne Railway running out to a V-shape on Tus- 
carawas Street. Besides having side track from the 
Fort Wayne Railroad, they also have trackage with 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, so are situated very conveniently for ship- 


ping. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS OF 
ILLINOIS ELECT NEW OFFICERS. 








At the Annual Meeting of the Illinois Chapter of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers which was held Monday, October ninth, at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, the following were elected 
to serve as officers and governors for the ensuing year: 

President—Fred Powers of the Powers Regulator 
Company, 5 South Wabash Avenue. 

Vice-President—Dr. E. Vernon Hill, Chief of the 
Ventilating Division, City Hall. 

Secretary—A. E. Stacey, of Carrier Engineering 
Corporation, Transportation Building. . 

Treasurer—August Kehm, of Kehm Brothers Com- 
pany, 15 West Kinzie Street. 

Governors — E. L. Hogan, of American Blower 
Company, 140 South Dearborn Street. J. F. Tuttle, 
of Warren, Webster and Company, 1510 Monadnock 
suilding, and G. W. Hubbard, of Graham, Burnham 
and Company, 1417 Railway Exchange Building. __ 

After the announcement of the election Vice-Presi- 
dent Hill was conducted to the chair, President Pow- 


ers being out of the city, and urged that the members 
co-operate with the new officers and the Board of 
Governors to make the sessions during the coming 
year of the greatest possible value to each one. 


a 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS HOLD FIRST 
FALL MEETING. 








The Massachusetts Chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers held its 
first meeting of the fall and winter season in the City 
Club, Boston, on Tuesday evening, October roth. T. 
F. McCoy spoke on “Automatic Temperature Con- 
trol,” illustrated by stereopticon. The program for 
the coming meeting was announced. 


oe 


PATENTS AUTOMATIC HEAT REGULATING 
DEVICE. 





Everett Blaine Jones, Lima, Ohio, has procured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,200,363, 
for an automatic heat regulating device described in 
the following: The combination with a furnace hav- 
ing a draft opening and a damper therefor, of a coun- 
terbalanced lever for holding the damper open, a stop 
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associated with the lever, a weight adapted to engage 
the stop, an overbalancing bell flexibly supporting the 
weight, the bell having an air space and a water scat, 
an air tank in the furnace, and a pipe connection be- 
tween the air tank and the aforesaid air space. 
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TEMPORARY INJUNCTION AGAINST WROT 
IRON HEATER COMPANY IS VACATED. 








According to notice from the Wrot Iron Heater 
Company, DesMoines, Iowa, the Supreme Cour: of 
Iowa has suspended the temporary injunction wich 
had been granted to the Lennox Furnace Comp:ny, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, prohibiting the former from 1 
ufacturing or offering for sale in states where the !at- 
ter Company has customers, the Type “A” warm air 
heater. 
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ANGUS K. CAMPBELL CITES SPECIFIC CASES 
OF ERRORS IN NOW FAMOUS MOWRY 
BULLETIN OF MINNESOTA 
UNIVERSITY. 


It will be remembered that AMERICAN ARTISAN was 
the first to call attention to some of the glaring errors 
of conclusion and other misstatements contained in the 
now famous Bulletin on House Heating prepared by 
Professor J. L. Mowry of the University of Minne- 
sota and issued as one of its series in the Minnesota 
l'armers’ Library, the article being published in the 
June 17th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

Since then a great deal of discussion of this impor- 
tant matter has taken place and so many letters of 
protest were sent by warm air heater manufacturers 
and installers that the University authorities thought 
it wise to ask for specific statements as to the particu- 
lar points in which Professor Mowry’s Bulletin was 
wrong. 

In the following are some of the objections which 
were sent by Angus K. Campbell, President of the 
Campbell Heating Company, Des Moines, Iowa, to 
Professor A. F. Woods, Jr., Dean and Director of the 
University of Minnesota: 

Specific Instances of Wrong Statements. 

I am not one of the Furnace Promoters who have been 
most troubled about the Professor Mowry Bulletin, but I 
took occasion thereby to show how all Minnesota is going 
astray. 

Professor Mowry’s Bulletin shows that he has been a 
very careful student of the methods and theories of the 
steam and hot water men of Minnesota who are doing all 
they can to introduce the reign of filthy lucre in Minnesota 
rather than to help the people of the State fortify them- 
selves against the rigor of their climate. The Professor 
starts out with the purpose of revealing to Minnesotians “the 
system best fitted to our needs and pockets.” 

There are many good things in the Professor’s remarks 
as to furnace heating, such as “the chimney should be 10x10 
inches or larger.” He should have added “A chimney must 
be a perfect tube with no air filtering in through the brick 
work, air only being allowed to enter at the bottom and go 
out at the top.” 

Speaking of heating churches by two furnaces in the 
basement, he adds “giving more or less poor satisfaction.” 
This is an offensive drive at furnace heating of churches, 
coming from a Professor in the State University, issued to 
the public in a Bulletin. It goes into the hands of farmers 
and is a solar plexus blow to the hopes of the furnace sales- 
man soliciting a sale of a furnace to this farmer. It is a 
general and sweeping statement giving the exact opinion of 
the Professor, and therefore the furnace men are up in arms 
against the Professor. And they are right. So we furnace 
men get after the Professor to discredit his testimony and 
we complain because he has such an unfair advantage of us. 

He speaks of an evil of the close jacket about the hot 
stove resulting from “burning the air.” This is not a sci- 
entific statement. The hot iron may burn the dust in the 
air and this may be a good thing where germs abound. But 
no hot iron can “burn” the air. The air is in no wise injured 
by coming in contact with hot iron. This is an important 
proposition in heating. 

Method of Circulating Air Common. 

Again the Professor speaks of a return air duct from 
the floor to be used “when the weather is too cold to allow 
the heated and used air to pass out of the house.” 

It is plain from this statement that the Professor does 
not understand the modern method of rotating the air in 
house heating. Nearly all heating engineers West of the 
Alleghany Mountains use this method in heating by furnaces. 
As the inventor of that method, let me tell briefly what that 
method is. All of the cold air which comes into a house in 
winter, enters in through the walls, crevices, opening doors, 
by a sort of filtering process by which the air of the house is 
changed. This cold air falls to the floor. It accumulates 
there, causing women in winter to put their babies on the 
bed, and when they sit down to sew causing them to put 
their feet up out of this stratum of cold air, on a stool or 
chair. My invention was to use this air instead of having it 


accumulate on the floor, and thus provide the furnace with 
Itered air, instead of relying on cold air boxes to bring in 
dirty air from out of doors. 


We have improved on the 
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method. and its appliances until the method i, universally 
adopted, South of Minnesota and West of the Allegheny 
Mountains and we even heat seven churches with great satis- 


faction in Duluth and Superior. I would not be stirprised if 
on investigation it would be found that there are heated by 
our method, more houses in DesMoines than there are fur- 
nace heated houses in all Minnesota. Provision is also made 
by this method for adding more cold air from out-of-doors 
when desired, but this is under control. 

Asbestos Covers on Cellar Pipes Cause Rust. 

Again, the Professor says “All pipes in cellars and in 
walls should be covered with asbestos paper to protect the 
pipes and save heat.” Here he follows the advice of some 
furnace than who doesn’t know that asbestos is all right on 
wall pipes which are always dry. Probably $1,000.00 worth 
of tin furnace piping has been destroyed in DesMoines since 
the use of asbestos paper on pipes began. The asbestos has 
some qualities in it in connection with cellar dampness that 
rust out tin pipes in a few years. 

A short time ago, we took a large furnace out of the 
home of Attorney General Cosson in DesMoines. Nearly 
two hundred feet of pipe were covered with asbestos paper. 
The pipes were laid on the grass, treated with a hose; after 
the asbestos paper was swept off there was not a foot of this 
pipe which could be used. It was eaten up with rust. Fur- 
nace men who know their business paint their cellar pipes 
and they will last fifty years. Professor Mowry is retailing 
information which he has received from “don’t know” fur- 
nace men. 

A Bulletin from a great University ought to do better 
than the Professor has done here, because this is the point 
of highest reach in fuel burning, and is of vast importance 
to Minnesota. 

Shortcomings of Hot Water Heating. 

The Professor’s pet hobby is hot water heating. He 
does not seem to be aware that there are great shortcomings 
in hot water heating, so I will name some of them. 


lIst—There are six weeks in the spring (In lowa) and 
six weeks in the fall when most people who use hot water 
heaters shut them off because if they heat up in the morn- 
ing, the house is too hot in the middle of the day, and it 
takes one to two hours’ firing to heat the water and there is 
great waste of fuel. Ten minutes’ kindling a fire is all that 
is required in a furnace and no heat is wasted. The furnace 
is much to be preferred to sitting around the cooking stove 
or an open grate fire or a gas stove in these six weeks twice 
a year. 

2nd—Steam and hot water heaters are very liable to 
injury by freezing and bursting. It is not safe to leave home 
in winter, drain the pipes as you may. A leak of a drop in 
the shut off supply will fill the pipes and radiators again in a 
week. Some of the best houses in this city have had their 
heater ruined in this way. Freezing water in an expansion 
pipe may burst the boiler. The Professor's plan for a boxed- 
in large radiator, connected with the out-door air would be 
frozen up about seven months in the year, and very few hot 
water men ever advise such disappointing traps. 

3rd—Hot water heating must be done by large iron ra- 
diators which are a great nuisance, only tolerated like a 
stove in a room because thought necessary. These radiators 
do not warm the floors, are great dust catchers, are supplied 
with valves, which in time leak badly of dirty water, and 
blackened walls are found in all houses behind and above 
these radiators that have been used for a length of time. 

4th—These radiators furnish neither ventilation nor mois- 
ture for the warmed air—unless they leak. 

5th—The Professor says the hot water heating costs two- 
thirds more than hot air heating. This is only true where 
cheap heating prevails. Some of the most expensive heating 
jobs in Iowa are where Warm Air Heating is used. 

6th—The Professor says furnaces will last about seven 
years. He is entirely wrong here. He does not have the 
space in his Bulletin to tell people about the deficiencies in 
hot water heating. A serious trouble with radiators is that 
the inside of the tubes become coated with lime deposit, a 
new layer every winter, which increases the fuel bill. You 
cannot sell a radiator that has been used twe or three win- 
ters to a hot water or steam heater man for “six bits.” He 
won't use it again. 

Bulietin Does Not Tell Whole Truth. 

Now, a Bulletin issued by a great University should tell 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, about 
hot water heating as well as about furnace heating. A Bul- 
letin ought not to mislead the people. A considerable num- 
ber of houses warmed with hot water heaters have cracked 
sections in the cellar taken out of the hot water heater. 


Does any furnace or steam promoter for a moment sup- 
pose this Bulletin told the whole truth about the many short- 
comings of hot water heater? Or suppose for a moment 
that the hot water promoters would have paid $500.00 to 
have a review of this kind published in the Minneapolis Trib- 
une? Of course, we have no proof of any game in this mat- 
ter, but knowing, as we do, that the hot water men are pay- 
ing immense sums for advertising in the West, we have a 
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very wicke.. opinion of everything of this kind that we see 
published. 

The Professor in his Bulletin finally eliminates every- 
thing but hot water heating as follows: 

“By the process of elimination it can safely be said that: 

Steam is not safe, and 

Hot air is not satisfactory to any degree; while 

Hot water, not perfect because it costs too much, is 
the best system of the three for heating a house.” 

This is a fine stroke of elimination. It reminds me of 
an old Deacon of the Sore-head type. He went home from 
a chilling church gathering and sat down in an unhappy men- 
tal state of elimination and began, “Submission, I fear 
things in our church are very bad, the preacher wants a 
vacation, the elders are tired of the church work, the mem- 
bers are all getting worldly, and only I and you are left who 
have any real religion, and my dear wife, I sometimes doubt 
thy piety.” 

If the Professor could come into Iowa and see how 
rapidly hot water heating is being eliminated, he might begin 
to understand why the promoters of hot water and radiators 
are spending such great sums of money for advertising. 


PROPER LIGHTING AND VENTILATION OF 
SCHOOL ROOMS. 





From Dr. John W. Duke, Commissioner of the 
Oklahoma State Board of Health, at Guthrie, the fol- 
lowing article has been received which shows that the 
public authorities in that state take an active interest 
in the healthful development in a physical sense of 


the school children: 
Dimensions of ideal School Room. 


The proper arrangement of a school room, from the 
standpoint of lighting and ventilation, may no longer be 
turned over to the haphazard planning of the village carpen- 
ter. Perhaps no phase of the science of pedagogy is being 
more carefully studied by qualified experts. The following 
dimensions of an ideal school room are given by an author- 
ity on this subject, in feet dimensions: 

Height of ceiling, 15; length of room, 32; width of room, 
24; pier or blank wall, rear of room, 4; pier or blank wall, 
front of room, 4; space allotted to group of windows, 24; 
window sill from floor (bevelled), 3; top of window from 
floor, 14; height of window, 11. 

This arrangement affords a total capacity of 11,520 cubic 
feet, or 256 feet for each forty-five pupils. 

Lighting of School Rooms. 


A simple test that may be employed by teachers to de- 
termine the efficiency of lighting in a school room is to at- 
tempt to read small print in the remotest corner of the room 
on a cloudy day. Artificial lighting should never be needed 
during school hours. 

Physical Exercise. 


What is the most beneficial. form of physical exercise 
is an unanswered question. A combination of athletic sports 
with regular gymnastics is generally accepted as the proper 
method ‘of physical training. -One authority expresses this 
opinion: “Jt is in the possibility of graduating and varying 
the movements, so as to exercise every muscle in its turn, 
that scientific gymnastics shows its superiority over mere 
athletic pastimes; and of all the systems of gymnastics first 
established by Ling, expanded and promulgated by Zander, 
and known now by the name of ‘Swedish Movements,’ ap- 
pears to be the best and most complete.” 

The amount of exercise which an ordinary man should 
take according to Parkes, is equivalent to about 150 foot 
tons, that is, the amount of work necessary to raise 150 tons 
to the height of one foot. This is very much the same as 
walking about nine miles on a good, level road, or cycling 
about eighteen miles at a moderate pace of about nine miles 
an hour. 


WOOD BURNING WARM AIR HEATER THAT 
‘BURNS FOUR=FOOT WOOD. 





Included in Keith’s Monitor line of warm air heat- 
ers is a wood burning type which is claimed to be 
capable of burning four-foot wood. The fire-box of 
this warm air heater consists of two heavy, corrugated 
cast iron parts, described as being durably and ef- 
ficiently constructed. The radiator is large and has a 
roomy opening through the center which adds greatly 
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to its heating value. A long, effective fire travel is 
said to be provided by carrying the products of com- 
bustion to the extreme rear of the fire-box where they 
enter the radiator and are forced by its construction to 
pass entirely around before reaching the outlet or 
smoke pipe collar. Other noteworthy features em- 
bodied in this warm air heater are a suitable wood 
grate and an extra large feed door to admit big 
chunks of wood. It is made in three sizes and, it is 
stated, has taken its place in the Keith’s Monitor line 
as a dependable warm air heater. Further informa- 
tion is contained in catalog, which together with price 
list, can be obtained from the Keith Furnace Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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SHIELDS FOR FLOOR AND WALL REGISTERS. 





A warm air heater accessory that serves several 
useful purposes is found in the Neal’s Patent Register 
Shields for floor and_ wall 
warm air registers. These 
shields are designed to improve 
the health of the occupants of 
the building by helping to sup- 
ply clean moist air, and to pro- 
tect the walls and draperies 
from becoming: streaked by the 
warmed air. As may be noted 
in the illustrations of the floor 
and wall installations herewith, 
the shape of the shields is such 
as to cause the incoming air to 
be spread out evenly over the 
Neal’s Patent Shield for room instead of rising per- 

Wall Register. i 

pendicularly from the floor 
register or issuing horizontally from the wall register. 
The shield contains a pocket to catch the dust, and 
supplies moisture to the air from the water pans at- 
tached to the sides. This 
increase of the humidity, 
it is said, raises the ef- 
ficiency of the warm air 
heating plant, reduces coal 
consumption, and prevents 
the deteriorating effect of 
dry air on the furniture and 


woodwork. The shields are 


Neal’s i mg for Floorturther described as being 


substantially made in artistic designs, with an alumi- 
num bronze finish. Circular giving further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Hall Hardware (0m- 
pany, 137-139 West Washingtcn Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 








FAITH IN ONESELF VITAL TO SUCCESS. 





To be successful a man must have faith—faith in 
his ability to perform whatever he has undertaken, 
and faith in the character of the act, or the purpose, 
to be accomplished. If he does not possess this posi- 
tive force he is practically powerless. He may ave 
the plan; he may have the desire to make that ;/an a 
reality, but he lacks the force that enables hm to 
proceed.—John R. Meade. 
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CONE=SHAPED GRATE IN WARM AIR HEATER 


One of the chief features of the Nesbit Gas and 
Soot Consuming Warm Air Heater is a movable 
grate which can be elevated 
to a cone shape by shifting 
the upright lever at the right. 
The height to which this grate 
may be raised can be varied 
at will, from the level position 
to seven inches at the highest 
point. What the result is of 
elevating the center of the 
grate suggests itself immedi- 
ately—rolling the fire to the 
outside, forcing the heat di- 
rectly against the sides or 
radiating surface of the warm 
air heater, and permitting 
fresh fuel to be placed in the middle of the firepot. 
Thus, it is stated, the fire is left free to continue burn- 
ing and the heat from the ring of fire tends to quickly 
coke the surface of the fresh fuel, while the conical 
shape of the grate is said to concentrate the heat at 
the opening at the top, causing almost complete com- 
bustion of all the smoke and gases. Another advan- 
tage claimed for this construction is that when the 
fire happens to be completely covered with ashes, these 
can be entirely removed with no waste by the manip- 
ulation of the grate, leaving only the unconsumed 
fuel. Further details can be obtained from the Stand- 
ard Furnace and Supply Company, 411-413 South 
10th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 








Nesbit Gas and Soot Con- 
suming Warm Aijir Heater. 
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HEAT REGULATOR REDUCES TROUBLE AS 
WELL AS FUEL BILLS. 


About thirty years ago a Minneapolis house owner 
invented a simple mechanical device by which he was 
able to keep the temperature in his 
house at any point desired, without 
having to go to the basement every 
little while and open or close the 
dampers. He connected the drafts of 
his warm air heater with a little motor 
and this motor with a thermostat on 
the first floor and after that all he 
had to do was to set the thermostat 
for the temperature he wanted, as the 
apparatus automatically opened or 
closed the dampers, thus regulating 
the fire and thereby the heat gener- 
ated. Since then many improvements 
have been made in this contrivance, 
until now the Minneapolis Heat Regulator, one type 
of which is shown herewith, is said to be a thoroughly 
perfected and reliable apparatus. It can be used, the 
manufacturers say, with equally good results on warm 
air heaters, hot water and steam boilers, as well as 
on central heating plants. Further information may 
be obtained from the Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Company, 2761 South Fourth Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 





Minneavolis Heat 
Regulator. 
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INTERCHANGEABLE WARM AIR REGISTERS. 


The Symonds Register Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, presents to the trade a line of Semi-Steel Base- 
board Registers, described as embodying the new fea- 
ture of a choice of design in the sizes that interchange 
and to some extent are interchangeable with other 
makes. The registers, one of which is illustrated here- 
with, the manufacturers state, have the extension or 
frame so arranged that the tin box may be bent over 
the edges to prevent discoloring of the walls, and are 





Mission Design Semi-Steel Baseboard Register. 


equipped with a movable grille operating the valve or 
deflector that is said to allow a free air opening of 
practically 80 percent of their nominal size: For ex- 
ample, a 10 by 12 register with a surface of 120 
square inches has a free air opening of 80 percent of 
120 or 96 square inches. They are made with one, three 
or five-inch extensions and are furnished in black 
japan and all standard electroplated finishes. Like 
other Symonds Registers, they are securely fastened 
in position by a patent hook and bolt fastening device 
that is described as simple, labor-saving and practical, 
requiring no special preparation. Catalog containing 
further particulars will be sent upon request, by the 
Symonds Register Company, 3117-23 Minnesota Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri. 





WORK AND PRACTICE VITAL TO SUCCESS. 


Cultivate and secure resources for emergencies: 
The one who does something very well indeed and 
without a moment’s warning is thought to be clever 
sometimes because of his ability to rise to the situa- 
It is well for us to understand that this kind of 
If we 


tion. 
ability only comes with work and practice. 
desire to fit ourselves to be useful in emergencies, we 
must study to fit ourselves in advance for anything 
which may arise. I think that in our lives, even while 
young, we ought to prepare ourselves for a sweet de- 
cline of life by having resources that will be available 
which will soften the years as age comes on.—Anon. 
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Never judge a man by his big automobile; it is pos- 
sible that it isn’t paid for. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR A TAPERING ROOF JACK. 





BY O. W. KOTHE. 
Country town sheet metal workers are often called 
to make a roof jack as shown in sketch to fit on a 
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Half Pattern 
for Opening 




















draw the side lines so as to give it a fair taper or 
slant. Then extend your side lines until they meet 
at the apex X. Divide your half section “A” into 


equal spaces and square down lines to the base line 
I-7, as in points 2’-3’-4’, etc. 


Development of Patterns for Tapering Roof Jack. 


gable or on a slant roof—anyway I used to have to 
make lots of them. The idea is to make the base 
tapering so the smoke pipe from beneath will rise up 
above the roof and leave the space between the smoke 
pipe and the jack as a vacuum for the air to circulate. 
The smoke pipe when inserted high enough will bind 
and cause a tight joint. 

The first thing is to draw a center vertical line as in 
the end elevation ; then draw your roof line giving the 
gable its proper pitch. Next establish the height and 
draw the line 1-7’ and strike your half circle equal 
to a smaller diameter than the smoke pipe. Next 


Place a straight edge to the apex X to each one of 
these points and draw the radial line to the rov: line, 
as in points 1”-2”-3”-4, etc. This is sufficient to 
lay out the pattern for taper, so set your divi'«rs to 


the apex X and with point 1 as radius, strike «1 arc 
as I-I indefinitely. With dividers pick the «paces 
from section “A” and step off the stretchou' for a 
taper. Next from the center X draw your rad’! lines 
through these points indefinitely. 

Now from points 4”-3’-2”, square over lines ‘0 the 
slant line of end elevation, and with your ' viders 
set to the center X and each one of these points in 
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slant line as a radius, strike arcs through the stretch- 
gut line, thus cutting those of similar number as 
shown in points 1’-2’-3’, etc., in pattern. Trace your 
line through these points and you have the miter cut 
for gable miter of taper. 

Where you have a great many of these to make it 
is best to lay out the pattern for plan, and for this a 
side elevation must be drawn, although the miter line 
of side elevation can also be reproduced in the end 
elevation, thus saving considerable drawing. When 
the side elevation is drawn with the miter line as 
shown, then place a paper strip “M” parallel with the 
pitch of gable in end elevation, and mark off the 
points as shown. Now transfer this strip below the 
side elevation and from these points project lines to 
the right, after which from all points in miter line, 
drop lines cutting those in stretchout for opening hav- 
ing the same number as shown in points 1”-2”-3’-4”, 
etc. Trace your line through these points, and you 
have the half pattern for opening. The edges of 
flange can be allowed to any width desired. Edges 
for seaming or riveting must be allowed on both 
these patterns. Detail indicated by “S” shows that 
the taper may be riveted to flange as at a or seamed 
Laps would have to be allowed accordingly. 


HOW CAN CHIMNEY JACK BE MADE 
WITHOUT BRAKE? 


as at b. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

[ would like to have some sheet metal worker show 
me through AMERICAN ARTISAN the best method of 
making a two-piece chimney jack without the use of 
a brake. 

Respectfully, 
READER. 

Oconto, Wisconsin, October 10, 1916. 
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ALLIED SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS OF 
CHICAGO WILL MEET TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 17. 








The Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago will meet Tuesday, October 17th, 8 P. M., 
in the rooms of the Hardware Club, 12th floor of the 
Cunard Building, southwest corner of Dearborn and 
Randolph Streets. 

A special program of important discussions has 
been arranged by the committee in charge and every 
member is urged to make a special effort to be present. 
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TRUMBULL STEEL COMPANY OFFERS 
$3,750,000 IN NEW STOCK FOR 
NEW PLANT. 





The Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, ac- 
cording to decision of its Directors, has opened books 
of subscription for $1,250,000 of preferred stock and 
$2,500,000 of common, both being offered to the stock- 
holders in proportion to their respective holdings on 
October 9, 1916. The books will close November 
first. The money will be used for the construction of 
a plant to manufacture sheet bars and other steel for 
the Company’s own use. 
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GASOLENE BLOW TORCH WITH GREAT 
HEATING POWER. 


The great advantage claimed for the American Gas- 
olene Blow Torch, shown in the accompanying illus~ 
tration, is that 
the durable, effi- 
cient construc- 
tion gives it 
an exceptionally 
high heating 
power, which 
enables it to eas- 
ily and quickly 


accomplish its 
work. The effi- 
cient construc- 





tion is exempli- 
fied in the many 
noteworthy features of this torch, typical of which is 
the regulating valve, the self-cleaning needle valve 
and the specially-made handle. A departure from pre- 
vious types is noted in fhe filling lid, this being placed 
on the top of the tank instead of the bottom, and an- 
other praiseworthy point is found in the pump rod, 
which, it is stated, does not force back and retard the 
action of the torch. All in all, the manufacturers 
claim this torch to be of the highest grade and lowest 
in price considering the quality. Two styles are made 
and the type shown herewith is made in both quart 


Sectional View of American Gasolene 
Blow Torch. 


and pint sizes. Full particulars can be obtained from 

Henry W. Peabody and Company, 17 State Street 

New York City. 

SOLDERING IRON THAT CAN BE USED AS 
BRAZING BURNER OR BRANDING IRON. 





Besides possessing an efficient and durable construc- 
tion, the New Marvel Self-Heating Soldering Iron 





New Marvel Self-Heating Soldering Iron Used as Brazing Torch. 


affords the operator the convenience of using it as a 
brazing torch or as a branding iron, thus serving a 
wide range of usefulness. To change the soldering 
iron into a brazing torch, the point and firebox are re- 
moved, and the brazing burner is attached as shown 





Same Tool Used as Branding Iron. 


in the first illustration herewith. For use as a brand- 
ing iron, the copper point of the soldering iron is re- 
moved and a brander inserted in its place, as the sec- 
ond illustration shows. The three tools that the worker 
thus has at his disposal can, it is said, always be de- 
pended upon, at the same time costing but a trifle a day 


to operate. With the handle located between the tank 
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and the working end, the tool is stated to be nicely 
balanced, and the needle valve, being located just at 
the end of the handle, gives an easy control of the 
flame. In the soldering iron and brander, the enclosed 
firebox eliminates any danger of setting fire to the 
roof, and the points are always clean because they do 
not come in contact with the flame or with coal and 
ashes. I'urther particulars can be obtained from Lyon, 
Conklin and Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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SHEET METAL LEAD KEG PATENTED. 


Charles Stollberg, Toledo, Ohio, assignor to the 
American Can Company,’ New York City, has pro- 
a cured United 
States patent 
rights, under 
number — 1,200,- 
203 for a sheet 
metal lead keg 
described in the 
following: A 
sheet metal lead 
keg of the char- 
acter described 
comprising, in 
combination: a drawn, seamless body member having 
an integral bottom and provided with a strengthening 
bead at its top end, said body being necked in at the 
bottom thereof; and a_ strengthening band perma- 
nently secured to the body member around the necked 
in portion thereof, said strengthening band being pro- 
vided with a bead of substantially the same diameter 
as the bead at the top end of the keg, whereby the keg 
is adapted to be rolled in a straight line, the said band 
being formed at the bottom end of said necked in 
portion with an integral inwardly extended bead lying 
against the bottom of the body, and consisting of two 
members lying in contact one above the other. 
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RELIGHTING SOLDERING FURNACE GREAT 
CONVENIENCE IN COLD, WINDY 
WEATHER. 


During the cold, windy weather that is approaching, 
sheet metal workers will no doubt find it difficult to 
keep a hot fire in their 
soldering furnaces, 
unless some provision 
is made for quickly 
furnishing an in- 
tensely hot flame. In 
the Star Number 70 
Soldering Furnace, 
shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, 
Star Number 70 Soldering Furnace. this advantage is said 
to be afforded by a sub-generator which permits the 
operator to turn his heating flame off at any time, 
allow the sub-generator to burn for any length of time, 
and then relight the furnace by simply turning on the 
heating flame. Thus, it is claimed, a hot, blue flame is 
always at his command, and in addition to this, the 





. over generation increases the temperature of the fur- 


nace 10 to 15 percent, at the same time economizing 
greatly in gasolene consumption. Such merits, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, combined with the fact that 
it burns all grades of gasolene efficiently, make it in- 
dispensable: for the shop and roof and for repair work. 
A combination hood embodied in the furnace enables 
the worker to melt lead and heat soldering coppers at 
the same time, thus giving it a wide range of useful- 
ness. [further information can be obtained from the 
surgess Soldering Furnace Company, Department A, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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KEROSENE FIREPOT WITH WELDED 
FITTINGS. 


A kerosene firepot, especially designed for sheet 
metal workers’ and roofers’ use for heating irons, 
melting metals, babbit or 
solder, or for use in bend- 
ing pipe, is included in the 
Clayton and Lambert line 
of firepots and torches and 
is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. It is de- 
scribed as having a strong, 
durable tank, made of 
heavy-gauge seamless 
drawn steel with all the fit- 
tings welded in, and a burn- 
er of improved construc- 
tion which is said to pro- 
oy duce a steady blue flame of 
Clayton and Lambert Number intense heat with little fuel 

222 Kerosene Firepot. and without any smoke or 
odor. The large automatic air pump supplies all 
needed air pressure and this pressure, it is stated, can 
be instantly released when it is desired to extinguish 
the flame, by means of the air valve screw in the filler 
plug at the top of the tank. Number 222 Kerosene 
Firepot has a removable hood made of heavy gauge 
sheet steel that will admit two large size soldering 
coppers, and is furnished with a needle for cleaning 
the parts that may become clogged from impurities in 
the fuel. Catalog giving further details of this and 
other firepots and torches can be secured from the 
Clayton and Lambert Manufacturing Company, De- 
troit, Michigan. 
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600,000 TONS OF STEEL SHEETS USED IN 
MANUFACTURE OF AUTOMOBILES. 


The manufacture of automobiles will use about 
300,000 tons of sheets during the first half of 1917, 
according to estimates of men who are familiar with 
the requirements of the motor car makers. This would 
mean a consumption of 600,000 tons for the year of 
1917, which is a comfortable increase over the amount 
used in 1916. Approximately half of this tonnage will 
consist of pickled stock. 


-® 
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Ralph A. Mann has opened a sheet metal, heating 
and plumbing establishment in Skelton, Connecticut, 
and is desirous of obtaining catalogs, price lists and 
quotations on goods in these lines. 
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BAR FOLDER GIVES FOLD OF UNIFORM 
WIDTH ENTIRE LENGTH OF PIECE. 


In the illustration herewith is shown the Keystone 
Adjustable Bar Folder, one of the Niagara Machine 
for sheet metal shops, which is used to bend the edges 
of light sheet metal at various angles to form locks, 
square joints, etc., and to form rounded edges for 
the insertion of wires in articles made of sheet metal. 
In its operation, the edge of the material is said to 
be clamped while the bending takes place, so that a 
fold of uniform width the entire length of the piece 
is obtained. As regards the adjustable feature, the 





Keystone Adjustable Bar Folder. 


gauge which regulates the width of the fold is ad- 
justed by turning the knob on the side of the exten- 
sion, and the width to which the gauge is adjusted 
and Tool Works’ comprehensive line of appliances 
is indicated on a scale in fractions of inches, thus 
avoiding measuring or trying. The machine is fur- 
ther equipped with an adjustable stop to limit the 
motion of the folding bar for any desired angle; piv- 
ots which, it is stated, can be adjusted for rounded 
edges; and counterbalance and foot treadle attach- 
ments for various sizes. Catalog Number 50SA, giv- 
ing further details of this and other sheet metal work- 
ers’ tools and machines, can be obtained from the 
Niagara Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, New 
York. 
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STEEL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS THAT 
ARE TRUE TO THEIR NAME. 

The Invisible Joint Steel Ceilings and Side Walls 
are said to be true to their name because of their ac- 
curate construction, which is due to expert work- 
manship and modern machinery. The plates for these 
ceilings and side walls are trimmed on four sides by 
an automatic process which, it is claimed, insures per- 
fect alignment. After the stamping process, the lap- 
ping beads are repressed and this, according to the 
manufacturers, makes possible an exact fit, so that the 
joints and seams are not visible. As regards facility 
of erection, the nail holes in the plates, being die cut, 
make it unnecessary to drive nails through four thick- 
nesses of steel at the corners, thus greatly reducing 
the time and labor required for installation. In addi- 
tion to this convenience, other noteworthy features of 
the Invisible Joint Steel Ceilings and Side Walls are 
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found in their economy, sanitary, durability and un- 
limited decorative possibilities. Further details, to- 
gether with a catalog showing many new and ex- 
clusive designs, can be obtained from the Milwaukee 
iArtistic Metal Ceiling Company, Milwaukee,: Wis- 
consin, or the branch at Kansas City, Missouri. 


oe 


POSITIVE VENTILATION WITHOUT POWER 
BILLS. 





That ventilation is a necessity in modern building 
construction is generally conceded and for this pur- 
architects .and_ engi- 
ventilators 


pose 
i neers — specify 
) that will give positive results 
at all times. With the. Bi- 
calky Roof Fan Ventilator, 
shown in the accompanying 
illustration, the requisite 
ventilation is said to be ob- 
tained by a fan that always 
rotates by the moving out- 
door currents of air. The 
outside wheel that receives 
the wind power, as may be 
noted in the illustration herewith, rotates the inner 
fan wheel which in turn forms a suction on the neck 
of the ventilator, thereby, it is declared, producing the 
same fan suction on the neck of the ventilator as 
though it were motor driven. Thus, say the manu- 
facturers, is the building ventilated without any power 
bills and without any attention except for the oiling 
of the ventilator once or twice a year. The various 
sizes of the Bicalky Roof Fan Ventilator are used 
extensively for ventilating residences, hotels, offices, 
school rooms, theatres, halls, club rooms, restaurants, 
bakeries, stables, etc., and are said to exhaust smioke 
Further particulars re- 





Bicalky Roof Fan Ventilator. 


and dust as well as foul air. 
garding their construction, capacity, utility, etc., can 
be ohtained from the Bicalky Fan Company, Buf- 
falo, New York. 





METAL CEILINGS IMPART ATTRACTIVENESS 
AND NEATNESS TO INTERIORS. 


In every city, village and hamlet there are new 
buildings constantly being erected and old ones re- 





Installation of Berger’s Classik Steel Ceiling. 


paired, almost every one of which is sure to present 
an opportunity for the use of sheet metal in some 
form, either for interior construction or finish, or for 
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exterior trimming. The different classes and con- 
structions of temporary and permanent structures 
offer a varied range for the application of sheet metal 
for decorative purposes or as a fire retardant. Hence, 
whether it be a store, home, theatre, church, garage, 
office, etc., the live sheet metal contractor can secure 
contracts for equipping the interiors, for instance, with 
high-grade metal ceilings. The illustration herewith 
shows how such a ceiling, Berger’s Classik Steel Ceil- 
ing, imparts attractiveness and neatness to such an inte- 
rior. Combined with its handsome appearance is the 
sturdy construction, simple erection, fire retarding 
qualities, and lasting serviceability. Full particulars 
of the construction and co-operative dealers’ service, 
together with a copy of Catalog D.A.A., can be se- 
cured from the Berger Manufacturing Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


PATENTS PROCESS FOR OBTAINING 
ADHESIVE COATINGS OF COPPER 
UPON IRON AND STEEL. 








Sherard Osborn Cowper-Coles, Westminster, Lon- 
don, England, has procured United States patent 


tights, under number 1,198,703, for a process for 


obtaining adhesive coatings of copper upon iron and 
steel described herewith: A process for obtaining an 
adhesive coating of copper upon iron or steel which 
consists in first rendering the surface of the metal 
to be coated passive, by immersion in a concentrated 
solution of nitric acid, then electrolytically depositing 
copper upon the metal, from an alkaline, copper con- 
taining solution, and then electrolytically depositing 
copper upon the metal, from an acid, copper contain- 
ing solution. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








: Cast Horizontal Warm Air Heater. 
From Anderson and Overton, Paris, Texas. 


Who in Bloomington, Illinois, makes a large cast 
horizontal warm air heater? 
Ans.—P. H. MaGirl Foundry and Furnace Works. 


- ; Registers for Warm Air Heaters. 
From Davis and Johnson, Downs, Kansas. 


Kindly advise who makes large registers for 
warm air heaters. 

Ans.—Clo-Mix Company, Elkhart, Indiana; Forest 
City Foundry and Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Furnace Supply and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Hart and Cooley Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut ; T. E. Henry Furnace Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Keith Furnace Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Rock Island Register Company, Rock 
Island, Illinois; Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan; V. A. Smith Company, 213 
West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois; Stearns Register 
Company, Detroit, Michigan; Symonds Register Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri; Tuttle and Bailey Manu- 
facturing Company, New York City, and Walworth 


Run Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
: Long Handled Cement Sidewalk Tools. 
From the W. D.-€ovoke*Hardware Company, 201 North 
Washington Street, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
Please advise who manufactures long handled ce- 
ment sidewalk tools. 
Ans.—W. H. Anderson Tool and Supply Company, 


Detroit, Michigan; Duffy Manufacturing Company, 


‘ 
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214 Grand Avenue, Chicago; Marsh Company, Old 
Colony Building, Chicago; and Standard Tool and 


Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Hanging Gutter Nails. 
From Hunt and Schuetz Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Kindly advise where we can obtain hanging gittter 


nails seven inches long. 
Ans.—Sterling Nail and Specialty Company, 417 
The Rookery, Chicago. 


Kernan Smoke Consumer. ' 
From The Hammond Heating Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Who makes the “Kernan” smoke consumer, num- 
ber 132? 
Ans.—Comstock-Castle Stove Company, Quincy, 


Illinois. 
Stove Pipe Crimpers. 
From the McDaniel Hardware Company, Forrest City, Ar- 
kansas. 
Can you tell us who makes stove pipe crimpers? 


Ans.—Hemp and Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
and Niagara Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, New 


York. 
Marble Hunters’ Axe. 
From the Beacon Electric Works, 11 South Des Plaines 
Street, Chicago. 
Kindly advise who makes the “Marble” hunters’ 


axe. 
Ans.—Marble Arms and Manufacturing Company, 


Gladstone, Michigan. 
Gas Machines for Gasolene Cas. 
From The Quincy Stove Manufacturing Company, Quincy, 
Illinois. 
Please tell us who manufactures gas machines for 


making gasolene gas. 

Ans.—American Gas Machine Company, Albert 
Lea, Minnesota; Freeport Gas Machine Company, 
Freeport, Illinois; C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 401 East Oliver Street, Baltimore, Maryland; 
and Matthews Gas. Machine Company, 180 North 


Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Address of Northwestern Stove Repair Company. 
From John F. Cartwright, 326 Main Street, Bowling Green, 
Kentucy. 
Can you tell me where the Northwestern Stove Re- 


pair Company is located? 
Ans.—654 West Twelfth Street, Chicago, I!linois. 
Address of Collins and Burgie Stove Company. 
From Andersen and Yost, Racine, Wisconsin. 

Please give us the address of the Collins and burgie 
Stove Company. . 

Ans.—This Company has been out of business for 
many years; their patterns were purchased by the 
Northwestern Stove Repair Company, 654 West 
Twelfth Street, Chicago, from whom you can secure 


repairs. 
-o- 0606S 


ITEMS. 
The Yeager Sheet Metal Company, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, has found it necessary to increase the number 
of its employes because of increasing business 
The General Sheet Metal Works has started in 
business at 109 Holland Avenue, Bridgepo:t, Con- 
necticut. It is equipped with modern machinery to 
make skylights and do all the various brasiches of 
sheet metal work. Stephen E. Cibulas is “!anager 
and Bernard Anderson, Superintendent, bo‘! having 
had many years experience in this trade. Mr. Ander- 
son has handled such complicated jobs as t< Mich- 
igan Central Railroad terminal in Detroit and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Combridge. 
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1,199,826. Hose-Clamp. 
Ohio. Filed April 19, 1914. 

1,199,878. Grating-Machine. John Butera, Dallas, Texas. 
Filed May 29, 1916. 

1,199,895. Oil-Burning Heater. Milo E. Hurley, Mis- 
souri Valley, Iowa. Filed Jan. 12, 1916. 

1,199,918. Saw-Tool. Parker, Cooks, Mich. 
Filed March 13, 1914 

1,199,948. Tool. John F. Walton, Bastrop, Texas, Filed 
Dec. 11, 1915. 

1,199,949. Apparatus for Sharpening Lawn-Mowers. Al- 
fred F. Washburn, Portland, Ore., assignor of one-half to 
Fernando E. Epton, Portland, Ore. Filed Jan. 10, 1916. 

1,199,977. Saw-Setting Device. Hugh B. Foley, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Filed Dec. 9, 1915. 

1,199,984. Lathing-Hatchet. 
Cal. Filed July 9, 1915. 

1,199,989. Kettle-Lid. 
Filed Noy. 13, 1914. 

_ 1,200,026. Wire-Fence-Fastening Means. 
Kings, Ill. Filed June 21, 1915. 

1,200,078. Gas-Burner. John E. Chambers, Shelbyville, 
and James M. Martin, Indianapolis, Ind., assignors to Cham- 
a Manufacturing Company, Shelbyville, Ind. Filed Feb. 9, 

15, 
1,200,079. Combination Pocket-Tool. 
vom and John A. Mordin, San Francisco, Cal. 
5. 
_ 1,200,084. Oil-Burner. 
Filed Jan. 31, 1916, 
1,200,099. Hedge-Trimmer. Frederick M. Goddard and 
Toivo H. Nekton, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed July 16, 1915. 


Albert F. Schroeder, Cleveland, 


Isaac E. 


Richard Hobbs, San Diego, 


Henry Johnson, Beatrice, Neb. 


Cyrus A. Rice, 


Hans P. Christen- 
Filed Sept. 27, 


William Cooke, Shelton, Wash. 
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1,200,135. Artificial Bait. James W. Reynolds, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to South Bend Bait Company, South Bend, Ind. 
Filed April 1, 1916. 


1,200,152. Sight for Firearms. Robert L. Warner, Con- 
cord, Mass. Filed Sept. 26, 1913. 

1,200,159. Window-Lock. William H. Bassett, North 
Braddock, Pa. Filed April 21, 1914. 

1,200,160. Adjustable Rake. Henry L. Bonnett, Oak- 
land, Cal. Filed May 5, 1915. 


1,200,166. Fence-Post. 
Va. Filed Jan. &, 1915. 

1,200,189. File. Raymond L. Griscom, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed Jan. 19, 1916. 

1,200,208. Combined Mail-Box and Milk-Bottle Holder. 
Piter Maczuzak, Keiser, Pa. Filed June 1, 1916. 

1,200,222. Clothes-Line Support. Otto W. Muller, Marl- 
boro, and Wilhelm F. Heidelmann, New York, N. Y. Filed 
March 11, 1916. 


Joseph F. Carpenter, Wheeling, 


1,200,249. Cooking-Bracket for Gas-Jets. Villiam D. 
Simmons, Chester, Pa. Filed Feb. 28, 1916. 

1,200,260. Gate-Latch. Abram Allen Still, Annette, Cal. 
Filed April 15, 1916. 

1,200,283. Handle-Protector. James E. Weekes, Topcka, 
Kans. Filed July 29, 1914. 


1,200,290. Can-Opener. Simon Zembsch, Cherokee, Iowa 
Filed Feb. 11, 1916. 

1,200,361. Clothes-Rack. 
W. Altman, Birmingham, Ala. Filed Dec. 10, 1913. 

1,200,383. Sheet-Metal-Worker’s Tool. Max 
New York, N. Y. Filed March 31, 1916. 


William M. Johnson and John 


Marlens, 


1,200,385. Gas-Stove and Burner Lighting Device. Lucien 
A. Marsh, San Francisco, Cal. Filed Jan. 19, 1916. 
1,200,410. Level. Jacob Chemrinsky, Chicago, Ill. Filed 


Nov. 15, 1915. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








OPENING OF TIN PLATE BOOKS AND IN- 
CREASING SCARCITY OF MATERIAL 
CHIEF FEATURES OF, METAL 
MARKET. 


The highest price ever quoted regularly since the 
inauguration of the industry in this country for tin 
plate was made the nominal quotation when a few 
days ago the manufacturers opened their books for 
the first half of 1917. 

The base price of $6.00 which is the 1917 quotation 
was, however, accepted as a matter of course and buy- 
ing started without much hesitation, owing to the fact 
that still higher prices are expected to prevail later in 
the year. 

So far as the steel market is concerned the week has 
developed the fact that steel plates are sold up until 
July 1, 1917, and that some of the mills are more than 
likely to be unable to furnish all the steel they have 
contracted. to deliver by that time until far along in 
the third quarter. 

In the pig iron market prices are moving up rapidly, 
some of the quotations, however, being made by con- 
cerns who were not anxious to take on additional 
tonnages at the present time. 


In the non-ferrous metals the market has been char- 
acterized by increasing strength, some of the ad- 
vances in prices, however, being due to the submarine 
scare, so that there is likely to be a drop in these in- 
stances. 

The report of unfilled orders on the books of the 
United States Steel Corporation shows an aggregate 
of 9,522,584 tons on September 30th. While this is a 
decrease of 137,773 tons during the month no one is 
worrying very much about it as it is well known 
that all manufacturers of semi-finished and finished 
steel products have been turning down more business 
than they have accepted during the past month. 

Bradstreet’s review of the trade says: “Current 
reports merely accentuated those regarding past ac- 
tivity, and it is evident that jobbing trade and distribu- 
tion by retail dealers is of record proportions.” 


STEEL. 

Steel plates in the Chicago district are in very heavy 
demand with consumers making every effort to place 
tonnages for any delivery possible. The nominal quo- 
tation remains at 3.19 cents Chicago, but mills which 
have not made long time contracts and are in posi- 
tion to give reasonable delivery are obtaining high 
premiums, some sales having been made for first half 
of 1917 delivery at 4.19 cents Chicago. The advance 
of $2.00 per ton on structural shapes which was an- 
nounced a week ago bringing the mill prices to 2.89 
cents Chicago is being maintained. There is consider- 


able construction work on buildings which will take 
fairly large quantities of steel in this form, but the 
strongest feature of the market is for ship and rail- 
road car building. Although steel bars are not in as 
great demand at this time as plates and shapes still 
there is considerable activity in this class of finished 
material. New business continues in excess of ship- 
ments, and the significant point of the situation is that 
no delivery is specified except at convenience of the 
mills. The nominal quotation is 2.79 cents Chicago 
mill. 


COPPER. 

The copper market is very firm owing to the fact 
that there is a great scarcity of the metal, both October 
and November copper being entirely eliminated from 
the market and December deliveries obtainable only 
in small quantities. So far as prices are concerned, 
they are under the circumstances naturally only nom- 
inal for deliveries before 1917, but Electrolytic is 
quoted at 27% to 28 cents for first quarter 1917 de- 
livery. The exports of copper as reported by the 
New York Custom House amounted to 7,125 tons for 
October with a total of 264,762 tons since January I, 
1916. No change has been announced on sheet copper, 
the base price being 37% cents a pound. 


TIN. 

Heavy advances have taken place in the tin market 
and a considerable amount of business was booked for 
domestic consumption. Some are predicting that the 
metal will reach 50 cents before the end of the 
month. The present level of prices for Straits of 
Malacca tin for nearby shipment is about 43 cents 
per pound New York, while futures are holding at 
approximately 42% cents New York. The Chicago 
warehouses have advanced their quotations 3 cents a 
pound, the new prices being 47 cents for pig tin and 
48 cents for bar tin. 


LEAD. 

Although not a large amount of business was trans- 
acted in the lead market prices were maintained owing 
to the fact that supplies were scarce, the large pro- 
ducers being out of the market for October delivery 
and some of them sold up for the greater part of 
November. It is expected that the, leading interest 
will continue to quote 7 cents New York and will 
make an advance in its asking price within a few days. 
October and November deliveries are quote’ at 6.85 
cents East St. Louis. No changes have been made in 
the Chicago warehouse prices, American pig lead re- 
maining at $7.65 and bar lead at $8.15, with sheet 
lead in full coils at $9.00 and $9.25 in cut coils, all 
per hundred pounds. 
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SOLDER. 

Chicago warehouse prices on solder were advanced 
1% cents per pound, the new prices being: XXX 
Guaranteed, 4 & 4%, 27% cents; Commercial, 4 & VY, 
25% cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 23% cents. 
PRICES ADVANCED ON REGISTERS AND 

REGISTER FACES. 

Prices have been advanced on warm air registers 
and register faces by manufacturers, the new dis- 
counts on registers being as follows: Japanned, 
bronzed and plated, 60 percent; white porcelain 
enameled, 40 percent; solid brass or bronze metal, 25 
percent ; baseboard, 6624 percent. On register faces 
the discounts are: Smaller sizes of japanned, 
bronzed and plated styles, 60 percent; sizes larger 
than 14x14, 6624 percent; heavy round grating, 60 
percent. 


TIN PLATE. 

The action of some of the independent makers: of 
tin plate in naming $6.00 as the price per base box for 
Bessemer coke tin plate, 100 pounds, f. o. b. mill, for 
first half of 1917 has set a record mark for tin plate, 
as this is the highest regular price that has been asked 
by the mills for tin plate since the opening of the 
industry in this country. Another important feature 
of the situation is that new contracts for tin plate will 
be more rigidly applied than ever before, consumers 
being asked to guarantee to take out all the tonnage 
for which they contracted and no material will be sold 
to be delivered after July first. The Chicago ware- 
houses have advanced their quotations on coke plates 
40 cents, the new quotations being: 180 pounds, 
$13.00; 200 pounds, $13.20; 216 pounds, $13.50, and 
270 pounds, $15.35. 


SHEETS. 

In the Chicago market 28 gauge black sheets are 
now generally held at 3.29 cents Chicago mill. It is 
reported that the leading independent producer in this 
market is definitely out so far as selling is concerned 
owing to a lack of raw steel to supply its sheet mills. 
Blue annealed sheets remain unchanged at 3.19 cents 
Chicago for 10 gauge. Galvanized sheets are firming 
up somewhat, the market being quoted at around 4.79 
cents. Chicago warehouse prices on blue annealed 
sheets have been advanced 5 cents, the new quotation 
being $3.45 per hundred pounds for 10 gauge. 


SPELTER. 

After the spurt in the spelter market during the 
latter part of the week previous things have settled 
down again and prices have eased off somewhat. Spot 
is quoted at 10 to 10% cents per pound New York in 
carload lots, with East St. Louis quotations ranging 
from 95% to 10 cents per pound. The Chicago ware- 
houses have advanced their prices on spelter 4 cent, 
the new quotation being 1034 cents per pound. Sheet 
zinc remains at $16.75 in cask lots and $17.25 to $17.75 
in less than cask lots. It is expected that heavy buy- 
Ing of spelter will follow the large orders for copper 
which have recently been placed. 


OLD METALS. 

There is more activity in the Chicago market on old 
metals not only among buyers but among consumers 
although no large tonnages have been sold. Whaole- 
sale dealers report quotations as follows: Old steel 
axles, $26.50 to $27.00; old iron axles, $24.50 to 
$25.50; steel springs, $14.50 to $15.00; Number I 
wrought iron, $15.75 to $16.00; Number 1 cast iron, 
$11.75 to $12.00 for net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are as follows per pound: Light copper, 20 
cents ; light brass, 11 cents; lead, 514 cents; zine scrap, 
6% cents; aluminum, 30 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

The Chicago pig iron market is decidedly stronger 
and higher quotations rule in some grades. Northern 
Number 2 Foundry is quoted at $19.00 Chicago fur- 
nace with Malleable at $19.50 and Lake Superior 
Charcoal Number 1 at $20.25, all Chicago furnace. The 
demand for iron for export continues active and the 
situation seems ripe for further advances, as buyers 
feel that they must cover their requirements now or 
run the risk of being left out of furnace schedules. 
In the Pittsburgh district, Northern Number 2 Foun- 
dry Malleable and Basic grades are being held at 
$20.00 Valley, with Bessemer at $23.00. The only 
disturbing factor is the embargo which one of the lead- 
ing railroads has placed agairtst shipment of material 
for export, but this, it is expected, will soon be lifted. 
There has been unusual activity in the Birmingham 
pig iron market, considerable quantities of foundry 
iron being contracted for, as well as of Basic iron for 
export. The prices in this district range at $14.50 to 
$15.00 per ton at furnace. 


Matthew Addy Company’s Market Report, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio, October 13, 1916: 

Foundry Iron’s turn has come at last. Basic and Besse- 
mer have had a boom, but Foundry iron dragged discourag- 
ingly in the rear. That is all changed now and it is in great 
and increasing demand. Improvement in business has filled 
the foundries with work; not for years have they been so 
rushed as at present. One foundryman told us yesterday that 
he had all the work he could do and that for a month he had 
been declining orders from sheer inability to attend to them. 
Another said he was offered four times the business he could 
handle. There is a shortage of molders and trained labor here 
and everywhere throughout the country—that is the one thing 
that puts a brake on progress. This week many foundrymen 
who thought they had purchased all the iron they needed have 
been in the market for further tonnages. Foundry iron is 
getting in short supply. And it is no longer a case of the 
buyer picking and choosing—he takes now what he can get. 
Many furnaces are sold up, and those who have a portion 
of their first half make unsold show a disposition to hold 
on to it. 

For the first time since the great movement began, 
Foundry iron prices are strong and buoyant because of them- 
selves. Hitherto they have gone up solely in sympathy with 
the steel market. Present conditions presage a shortage in 
iron. 
The Birmingham iron masters who so long have fixed 
their eyes on $20.00, now feel reasonably assured that their 
hopes will be realized. Northern iron masters talk of prices 
between $23.00 and $25.00. 

Of course there has been a scare this week over the sub- 
marine warfare so near our coast and the fear that our over- 
sea commerce may be-shut off. But it appears at this writ- 
ing as if it would have no permanent effect. 

Sales this week from this scare and because of scant 
iron offering have been smaller than usual. Prices have been 
higher. Demand for faster shipments on old orders is tre- 
mendous. Inability of the Railroads to handle traffic because 
of insufficient equipment is getting serious. In the coal and 
coke fields the roads are supplying only from 30 to 50 per- 
cent of the cars requisitioned. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected ay. 











METALS. 
| 
PIG IRON. 
Northern Fdy., No. 1........-- $19 50 
Northern Fdy., No. 2......-+++ 9 
Northern Fdy., No. 3.......+++ 18 50 
Southern Fdy., No. 1......+++- 18 50 
Southern Fdy., No. 2......... . 18 00 
Southern Fdy., No. 3.......+++ 17 75 
Lake — CRRBE . cccccccess 21 75 
beesenconseospeocccse 19 00 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 
Per Box 
rr "e06e~ convenes 
[Xx i etonehiveneenss 9 70 
Ae I ae 10 75 
550 86000%s 2000 2% 11 60 
8 ree 12 45 
ara 17 50 
DERE sone cceve epeeeee 19 80 
| ESE er 21 50 
a reer 23 20 
se ee ry 24 90 
COKE PLATES 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $13 00 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 13 20 
Cokes, 216 Ibs....... IC 20x28 13 5) 
Cokes, 270 lbs....... IX 20x28 15 35 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


per 100 Ibs. $3 45 
.-per 100 lbs. 3 50 

per 100 lbs. 3 55 
per 100 lbs. 3 65 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 





No. 18-20.......... per 100 Ibs. $3 35 
ee rere. per 100 lbs. 3 40 
| Eee” per 100 lbs. 3 45 
er. — 100 Ibs. 3 50 
No. 28..... per 100 Ibs. 3 55 
GALVANIZED 
ee Os per 100 Jbs. $4 10 
oe OE. per 100lbs. 4 25 
INO. 22-248 ccccccnes per 100lbs. 4 40 
OS eae per 100lbs. 4 55 
ME cintahscdiowd per 100lbs. 4 70 
Se, Sees per 100lbs. 4 85 
oS eer per 100lbs. 5 25 


FOLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


Ot PE Acsutnwebnbes per 100 lbs.$4 65 
BOGE Suscbaw vonwe per 100lbs. 4 75 
Se | SEPP POT SE per 100 lbs. 4 85 
te a eee per 100lbs. 4 95 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


Per — 
Wood" 8 Smooth ye SCPE $3 
No, 22-24 .. 3 os 
“ © No. 25-26 0.060 4 00 
ee 2d A Re 40 
? - | EN ee 415 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET, 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 lbs 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 























LEAD 
| ~wereps | RG op See £7 65 AUGERS. Carpet. pan eee. p 
I ee are 8 15 er doz. 
National Anite) brands ia loos 2 | Boring 6 0 Se PE 208 | No. 3 Tinned Goring Wire.. .$ 0 90 
We seg ots), per Ib........ ? Carpenter's Wait. 22.220. 00I1708 | No. 5b eee copped. ie 
Full coils........ per 100 lbs. $9 00 | | Ege P 
er doz 
Cut coils........ per 100 Ibs. 9 25 on ie $20.00 seu No. 50 Imp. Oneal 075 
onney’s—list $30.00...... | No. “ tinne oT 
; a Stearns, No. 3...........0+ $6°93| No.1s0 “ — hotd.. 1 30 
Carload 1 
arload lots. | No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned... 2 10 
No. + Pure Ingot...... on $0 60 | No. 13 - £40 
eee bees 75 | | Post Hole. | a 4 2 a ale 3 60 
TIN. Digwell, inch... per doz. io | taegen = 
PE iecssrevwesaned wan 's Post Hole an 
ess cies ae pen ‘ge | Vaughan's, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 00 BELLOWS. 
HARDWARE. | Ship. | acto PPO SOCROOEHOOROOS OSCEEOS 65% 
—_—— vood's 8, with or without screw. “ae ‘ 8-inch per doz. 7 50 
ne Z| o_O PEEP EE LE : j 
ADZES. | 10-inch cos 300 8o660 65 14 9 40 
Carpenters’. | Moulders’. 
P Plumb6.....++++0eeeeeeeee++38% | pay AWLS. 2 eee “ 12 60 
oopers’. ‘ 
No. 3 Handled....... r doz. $0 45 | 
OS a eee No. 1050 Handled.. oe 5 a 4 BELLS. 
Se rae rae Shouldered, assorted. 1 to 4, Call. 
eee, OPW we) ON | ea eae eeepkeneese . 4 
Plumbs......0sccescccceees-35% | Patent asst’d, 1 “re . 60 1 inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
AMMUNITION. Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. beable | Com. 
i . RENTS MOOR y oo.05.4.0:4.0 0.0.0:0 09 0.0.9.0 y 
P. i: ares, 1 _ honey ene 4 Common rae, Se s 95 Kentucky a SERS CAN OL: 6s810% 
Musket seeds ico nt me ere | Door. 
Shells, Loaded— | New Departure Automatic. “ * 
Loaded with Black Powder...... 1% Peg Rotary. 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, houldered.......... “9 150; 3 -in. ‘Ola Copper Bell... 4 00 
medium | grades rere 5% rere x4 65 | -in. Old Copper Bell, fancy. 6 00 
Loaded with Smokeless Tae tag | 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 4 50 
NSS SELES, PEER RE: 30% ar 3}-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 5 00 
Winchester: No. 1 handled....... rdoz. 7 4 H 
Pitta as | te 1 33 | Hand Bells, polished 408 109% 
covevoe fo | oO. ee - 1 38 | White Me ome fae 40% 
“Me rar rere rarer 7% hon mag lea eet i 308 
U. bd © Ha 6'3 60665 6.00000 6% 40& 334% 
Nitro Club...........0+2+158&5% | AXES. Silver Chime. 3060000000... 331% 
lay OO coreccserevecnecss 56 | "Pippincatt 3 th... ; Der doz. $6 00 | Miscellaneous. 
sosceccesoeccceooreed rshall Falls City... “ | 5 00 | Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 
oo. ee eee  - 6 50 
| Broad 7 
Se Farm, Ibs. . 50 75 100 
Gun Wads—pe: 1000 * sae 7 
Winchester 7- eee $2 05 wiagtn, Wott, ig i: f : : ; ‘ ; i ‘ : whe WR svwns ‘st 0 a 
ne ee: tent ewe : +4 ne salah 8 eye — BEVELS, TEE 
eer ae ach.| Plumbs, Miners’ ‘ dhandied) ss . 9 00 ae eh s, rosewood handle, new __ 
DuPont's Sporting, kegs..... $10 25 8 = ane is i ‘ais we sehies 6.0 — 
= 5 40 tanley’s iron Bet fig eeeres s Nets 
oe “ 2 85 s . 
DuPont's Canisters, -,. 46 = to —" $10 50 OILCLOTH 
. eae 26 arren Silver | eee Ee BINDING, LC. ° 
ae Smokeless drums... 26 10| Warren Blue Finished........ 10 50 _ 
“ “ kegs.... 13 20| Rough Rider................ 9 00 | Zinc........cereececccceereees 7 2 
«4 re }-kegs... 675! Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 —. Siaapredbeessase 31: - e 
= : “ m : 40 ri 9 PIATEKN. . weer eer crrereres 
“ “ ote BITS. 
L. &R- Orange, Extra Sporting °° | Single Bitled (without handles). Auger. ' 
Ferre res 10 25 Warren Silver Steel......... $9 00 Extra Double Spur. . . -70&10% 
L.& R range Extra Sporting * | Lae ag yl Finished....... : 4 Ford’s ed and Machine... .40& 10% 
ye aga AF FR 40 UN ROMET) 5 oo's.0 200 000 Ford's Te sia ks's wo SED 
L.& K Ora “Geanigs, Bctes Sporting Irwin... ee ees... ig 0% 
EP Per eee 2 85 | ussell Jenning’s.......---- 249 
L. &K. Oraage, maton Sporting 5 | Double Bitted (without handles). Sigere 7 Pe Small jist, $22 00... 336, 
L. & R. Orange, ~ SAEATEER NSM | Blood’s Champion, —= - 44 lb. ys “ Large * $26 00. . 25% 
-lb. canisters......... 26 Ba eee S20 02.0442 aoe ? a4 RNR os) cua picig a 00.» + 50% 
L.& R. Orange, Extra Sporting Flint Edge........-- “ } Ford’ s “Ship Auger pattern of 
-Ib. canisters......... Perfect Premier... . 2 50 Oo SRS rere 1% 
Hercu’ es “B. Cc. ” and “‘) l'nfallible’’ The above prices on axes of 3 to4 lbs. 
3 rT = a —. [Center ...0eeserevererrerre es 5% 
Ty a eee Ld Pe eT if to 4 Se aI apd <a ra  a 
Bacher Ca iii, (NEN Re grees comin. 
Siesoulan = “B. C.""and “Infallible’’ 44 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. No. 18 Wheeler's. _ per doz. f 80 
Pies os b's ane Ae a os a 4 
Hercules at a oon: Infallible”* ew Sngjlhez i’ &K 10 
STEEL. 10candrums..,......... BAGS, ngage NAIL. «| 2 R ah eo ! 30 
f Hereules “E, en. ad ot ‘‘Infallible” “ Flat 1 20 
Dickey Planished Sheet Steel...... ae a aS ere Pounds..... 16 20 25 | —— “ 90 
3 Mahew’s Flat 
Her les C."* and '‘Infallible’ Per 1,000. “s2 0 375 450 5 00 | “ —..... ” ) 40 
Hercules 4 We A S30 (sa Rife,” Dowel 
baa SOLDER. ce A ng SO athe BALANCES, SPRING. Man aie. s.s.>->-- 30610% 
aranteed per! 74c DREN oss 5x55 ve neces 1 25 ee rr, Pre 2 
Commercial $& $....... 25}c | Hercules Sharpeho2ter Rifle, PORIPO «2575 ae Gime 10% 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... * 234 Canisters... .... 02555. 1 25 | §tandard Double Cut.....---- Hy | 
Borades <y Rifle, canisters 1 50 | German Pattern. .... per dos. #9 
lseye Revolver, BARS, CROW. “ 30 
ee Wil bbs cdiaesew ex ‘ 9g 
SPELTER. Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. ‘ % 
In Slabs..... eacsebepeshese «+ 10%c Drop. sit. sizes smaller ee ss 
-Ib. bags, pes Dag......- 2 70 
| Drop eet, B ead ares sizes, 
SHEET ZINC. | _ 25-tb. bags, per bag........ 2 95 BASKETS. - 22 
| Buck dng oss Bet eas - bag : 95 | Clothes. ¥ 2 00 
Costittess .ciusadSeeseaens .-$16 75| Chilled shot, 25-ib. bags 3:25| Small Willow........ per doz ” : 75 
Less than Cask lots. .$17 25 to $17 75 | ANVILS Medium “ ........ 3 
| Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs...... 940 per Ib Lampe Mf cccccece 
co | Trenton, 81 te 150 Ibs...... 93c per lb 
COPPER. ASBESTOS. Galvanized Iron. a bu. 1 bu No. 7 Common ‘s = 
Copper sheet, base....... _.37}¢ ' Board and Paper.........$3 00 Cwt Per doz........ $5 50 800 1100 No. | Trengh.. 











